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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Q and A 

In response to Ben Lewis’s piece, 
‘Taking Labour seriously’ (January 
21), I have contacted the general 
election candidates in my constituen¬ 
cy, Hackney North and Stoke New¬ 
ington. 

They include Diane Abbot, who is 
recommended on the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee list (however 
erroneously) and is currently stand¬ 
ing as the incumbent MP, and Matt 
Sellwood, who is the Green Party 
candidate in the same constituency. 
Matt is a Hands Off the People of 
Iran supporter, a trade union activist 
and Unite member, a self-described 
‘eco-socialist’, and has been known 
to campaign for tenants ’ and squatters ’ 
rights in the area. 

Ben Lewis recommended we should 
confront LRC candidates with two 
specific questions that the CPGB con¬ 
sidered to be suitably revealing. I have 
added a third question in order to draw 
a sharper line between candidates who 
merely oppose the most evidently 
obscene manifestations of capitalism, 
such as war, and those who, on the 
other hand, clearly advocate working 
class politics. 

Just a quick point before I leave you 
to the hopefully entertaining ‘com¬ 
pare and contrast’ exercise of reading 
through Diane’s and Matt’s answers. 
At the most recent CPGB aggregate, 
comrade Nick Rogers suggested that 
we should consider a tactical vote 
for Green left candidates as well as 
Labour left ones, which was coun¬ 
tered by claims that the Greens are 
fundamentally a petty bourgeois party 
and have until recently officially held 
‘anti-human’, let alone anti-working 
class, politics. 

While this roughly corresponds with 
my own impressions of the party and 
the green movement more broadly, I 
have yet to read a systematic analysis 
of ‘eco-socialism’ and related green 
left currents in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker. One is often left with the 
impression that ‘eco-socialism’ and 
‘green socialism’ are mysterious, 
confusing ideologies that the Marxist 
left would rather not touch and that are 
therefore best brushed off with a few 
quick catchphrases. Hard facts and a 
serious, thorough analysis of the ‘eco- 
socialists’, their ideology, history and 
relationship with the working class 
may help to clear things up. 

My first question to each candidate 
was: “With the proposed massive 
‘slash and burn’ cuts that will be 
imposed upon us by either the Tories 
or Labour, will you oppose all cuts 
in services if you get elected into 
parliament?” 

Diane Abbott responded: “There 
is no question that because of the 
money spent bailing out the banks 
there will have to be cuts to public 
services whoever wins the next elec¬ 
tion. But, as in the past, I will be 
voting to protect public services. My 
constituency is particularly vulnerable 
to cuts, not only because people use 
public services, but because the public 
sector is the largest provider of jobs 
in the constituency. Big cuts in public 
services represent a ‘double whammy’ 
for the people of Hackney. They will 
lose their services, but they will also 
risk losing their jobs. It is worth not¬ 
ing that more money has been spent in 
Hackney under a Labour government 
than under any other government. I 
have always pushed for more invest¬ 
ment in Hackney and I will continue 
to do so if I am re-elected.” 

Matt Sellwood responded: “I share 
the common Green Party view that 
cuts in services and investment dur¬ 


ing this time of recession make no 
economic sense, and would hit the 
vulnerable hardest. We are, instead, 
calling for a massive programme of 
investment in a Green New Deal - 
which would include improvements 
to public housing, renationalisation 
and improvement of the rail system, 
investment in renewable energy and 
the training of a new skill base in 
infrastructure design, development 
and maintenance. I can’t pledge to 
oppose all cuts in service because 
that is a bit of a hostage to fortune 
unless it is more tightly defined. For 
example, I would vote to end subsidies 
for nuclear power, the Trident nuclear 
submarine system, and so on, which, 
to some people, would be seen as cuts 
in service. They would lead to job 
cuts, although the impact of our pro¬ 
gramme as a whole would lead to new 
jobs, in sectors which are healthier for 
both society and the planet.” 

My second question was: “Will you 
call for the immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal of British troops 
from Afghanistan as well as oppose 
any further imperialist ventures?” 

Diane Abbott replied: “I voted 
against the Iraq war and against 
the war in Afghanistan. My parents 
were born and brought up in a Brit¬ 
ish colony so I have no difficulty in 
identifying with imperialist ventures. 
Last year I visited the British army in 
Helmand province. On the one hand, 
I was very impressed by the bravery 
of our soldiers but, on the other hand, 
it confirmed my view that the war in 
Afghanistan cannot be won and, the 
quicker troops withdraw from there, 
the better.” 

Matt Sellwood replied: “Yes. I am 
a long-standing anti-war activist, with 
a record of protest and direct action 
against both the war in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. I am implacably opposed 
to them.” 

My third and final question was: 
“Would you call yourself a Marxist? 
And to what extent will class politics 
be on your agenda if you are re-elected 
to parliament?” 

Diane Abbott wrote: “Class politics 
has always been on my agenda and 
my voting record proves it. For the 
record, I do not claim a second home, 
I live in Dalston and wholly support 
the prosecution of MPs who have 
taken advantage of the system. What 
concerns me is that many voters don’t 
realise that, if David Cameron gets 
elected, he will be the first old Etonian 
prime minister since 1964. Electing 
David Cameron would be taking this 
country back 40 years. We have come 
a long way since the 60s and have seen 
far more diverse people from different 
backgrounds, like myself, become 
party members.” 

Matt Sellwood wrote: “Now there is 
a question with a long and complicat¬ 
ed answer! My politics are informed 
by Marxism, although I am not an 
orthodox Marxist. I self-describe as 
an eco-socialist, and am a member of 
Green Left, the eco-socialist grouping 
within the Green Party. My politics 
are probably closest to those of Mur¬ 
ray Bookchin and the social ecology 
school of thought, although I take 
influences from a variety of different 
sources, mostly around left-libertarian 
theory. I am significantly influenced 
by left Marxists such as Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg.” 

Zuri Zurowski 
email 

Maverick alone 

A quick reply to your statement that 
Socialist Resistance’s single candi¬ 
date for the Trade Unionist and So¬ 
cialist Coalition, Dave Hill, “is actu¬ 
ally more of a lone maverick than a 
disciplined member of a left organi¬ 
sation” (‘Vetoes and three-minute 
decision-making’, March 11). 


Well, this particular maverick has 
the full support of Socialist Resistance 
nationally, has been supported as a 
candidate by Respect and has the full 
involvement of all (only six) members 
of SR’s Brighton and Hove branch in 
leafleting, canvassing, funding and me¬ 
dia work. All five who are in the coun¬ 
try, for example, attended the March 9 
launch of Tusc’s Brighton Kemptown 
campaign at which Bob Crow, Hannah 
Sell and I spoke, together with a PCS 
striker and a student representative of 
the magnificent Stop the Cuts/Reinstate 
the Sussex Six campaign. 

All were also present in supporting 
the 700-strong rally and march for 
jobs and public services in Brighton 
on March 6. Videos of my speeches 
and pictures of the demonstration 
and the Brighton launch meeting 
are available at www.brightontusc. 
blogspot.com. 

At first, yes, I was a bit of a maver¬ 
ick within SR over No2EU and now 
Tusc, being in a minority in urging full 
support for those developments. Actu¬ 
ally, with SR’s welcoming of internal 
debate and internal party pluralism, 
it was precisely that minority posi¬ 
tion that led comrades to put me on 
SR’s national council. Birmingham 
and London SR branch comrades are 
organising group visits to Brighton to 
support the Tusc campaign in leaflet¬ 
ing and canvassing, as well as with 
donations and media assistance. 

As it happens, I support the re¬ 
quests of both SR and the CPGB that 
they should be represented on Tusc’s 
national steering committee and that 
in any future post-election develop¬ 
ments there be transparency, organisa¬ 
tion and pluralism. Having said that, it 
is a very major achievement that Tusc, 
supported by regional and local (if 
not yet national) trade union organi¬ 
sations, is now working with a wide 
range of socialist and Marxist groups 
and parties - including local groups of 
independent socialists - and with trade 
unionists and workers in struggle. 
Professor Dave Hill 
Tusc candidate, Brighton Kemptown 

Excuses 

Peter Manson bemoans the reluctance 
of Dave Nellist and other Socialist 
Party members to debate their views 
on a workers’ militia during election 
campaigns (‘Vetoes and three-minute 
decision-making’, March 11). 

Anyone who has read Michael 
Crick’s book Militant (ppl76-77) will 
appreciate why there is such a reluc¬ 
tance. Pat Wall, in a public debate with 
the Socialist Workers Party, clearly 
outlined the Militant/SP position on 
the state and the right of the workers’ 
movement to defend itself with arms at 
the time of revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion. The media subsequently seized 
on this to try and prevent him being 
elected MP for Bradford North. 

The CPGB seems to wish to elevate 
this point of principle to a dogma 
which bears no relationship to the 
concrete circumstances. Or are you 
saying that the coming election will 
be a pre-revolutionary situation? 

To answer this question reveals the 
real motive of the CPGB, which is to 
excuse itself from playing a part in 
the most significant united socialist 
election challenge to New Labour. 
Why could the CPGB not name the 
candidates you wish to stand? Do you 
not have any prominent trade union or 
community campaigning comrades? 
Phil Culshaw 
Hull 

Optimist 

Ben Lewis reports that Mark Fischer 
predicted that the vote for Tusc would 
be absolutely terrible, given the na¬ 
ture of this election, with many leftists 
simply holding their noses and voting 


Labour (‘Reactionary realignments 
and a left in crisis’, March 11). 

I think such pessimism is unjustified 
in the case of Socialist Party coun¬ 
cillor Dave Nellist at least, as he is 
standing in a safe Labour seat against 
warmonger and defence secretary Bob 
Ainsworth. 

Tusc candidates and other leftwing¬ 
ers need to argue skilfully against cuts, 
pointing out where the money will 
come from - closing tax loopholes and 
havens, plus nationalising all the banks, 
only compensating pension schemes, 
and run them (and already nationalised 
banks) democratically from below with 
some (if not most) control in the hands 
of borrowers and savers - and pointing 
out the similarity of the mainstream 
parties policies’ and preparing for a 
minority in parliament supporting a 
mass movement opposing the cuts. 
Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Way forward 

I can report, in response to Steve 
Freeman’s mention of Lewisham, that 
Lewisham People before Profit have 
taken a decision to actively consider 
standing a parliamentary candidate in 
Lewisham East. This candidate will 
stand alongside our candidate for 
borough mayor, John Hamilton (see 
www.johnhamiliton.org.uk). 

We have taken a view not to contest 
West Lewisham and Penge, but give 
critical support to the left Green can¬ 
didate, Rhomayne Phoenix. We are 
also giving full support to Ian Page, 
who we understand will appear on the 
ballot paper as ‘Socialist Alternative’ 
rather than Tusc. 

We are seeking to stand and en¬ 
dorse as many progressive community 
candidates as possible in the local 
borough elections. We are targeting 
two seats in Deptford: New Cross and 
Evelyn wards. 

Our coalition of progressive, trade 
unionist and socialist activists is mir¬ 
rored across the country with simi¬ 
lar broad, anti-cuts and progressive 
coalitions taking shape. More than a 
dozen local political parties are now 
registered with the electoral com¬ 
mission. This is the way forward for 
the left - seeking to link with those 
breaking from Labour and work¬ 
ing to build broad-based community 
coalitions, where socialists have a 
powerful voice. 

Nick Long 

www.lewishampeopleb4profit.org. 

uk 

Labelling 

National organiser Mark Fischer 
responded to calls for the CPGB to 
stand an “exemplary” candidate in 
the forthcoming general election by 
arguing: “We could not even stand 
under our own name, since the elec¬ 
toral commission has ruled that only 
the Morning Star’s CPB is allowed 
to use the description ‘Communist 
Party’ on the ballot paper - and it 
would not impact on the left either” 
(‘Reactionary realignments and a left 
in crisis’, March 11). 

I must bring up my older sugges¬ 
tions to get around this crap. I know 
that the Campaign for a Marxist Party, 
which included the Socialist Alliance, 
ended up as a flop, but so has the Call 
for a New Anti-Capitalist Party. 

I think the CPGB should take the 
initiative to forge a Left Party, some¬ 
thing even many \cft-Guardiam stas are 
clamouring for. Yes, that specific label 
is quite appropriate, since it has been, 
how shall I say, ‘cashing in’ on the 
other side of the English Channel. 

Of course, the programme would 
have to be different from the political¬ 
ly incoherent ‘third ’Draftprogramme 
(in fact, the second draft, plus two 
new sections), and the demands listed 


would need to have a methodology 
justifying their inclusion, as opposed 
to the lack of such methodology in the 
CPGB’s draft programmes thus far. 

Jacob Richter 

Email 

Deluded 

The name of one of your regular let¬ 
ter writers, Jacob Richter, has wor¬ 
ried me for some time. Did I used to 
know him? Was he once an actor in 
The bill TV series? 

I finally came across his name in a 
review in The Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment. Jacob Richter was the pseudo¬ 
nym Lenin used on his reader’s card 
at the British Library. 

There are other modern people of 
the same name - a musician and a 
businessman, according to Google - 
so I can’t assume your regular writer 
Richter is a pseudonym. But if it is 
a false name, is our Jacob showing 
delusions of grandeur? Or is this the 
second coming of the messiah? 

Ross Bradshaw 
Nottingham 

War and peace 

With reference to section 1.3 of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme on ‘The 
danger of war’, I think we very much 
need to retain the words ‘war’ and 
‘peace’ in our vocabulary. The mere 
absence of war does not imply that 
a society remains at peace. We need 
to retain too the memories of bygone 
wars, just as the memory of the holo¬ 
caust is supposed to make us deter¬ 
mined that such a thing should never 
happen again. 

Also, while we can be pretty sure 
what ‘war’ means, what exactly does 
or should the word ‘peace’ signify? 
Does it mean the absence of conflict 
of all kinds? If that’s the case, then that 
would be a very bland and meaningless 
kind of peace. One hopes that disagree¬ 
ment and conflict of opinions will exist 
and that dissenting voices will be heard 
and attended to. 

Otherwise I agree! 

Fiona Harrington 
Email 

No crime 

In 2010, nearly half a century after 
buggery was decriminalised in this 
country, you would think it impos¬ 
sible that any person should be reg¬ 
istered as a sex offender for having 
consensual sex. Regrettably, truth is 
sadder than fiction. 

After applying for a position as a 
volunteer at Wonnwood Scrubs prison, 
John Crawford from London discov¬ 
ered that his criminal record check 
showed him to be a sexual offender 
because of two counts of buggery dat¬ 
ing back to 1959. Fifty-one years later, 
when applying to work with vulner¬ 
able people, Crawford remains legally 
bound to disclose a conviction received 
when he was just 19 and extracted after 
weeks of beatings in a police cell. If he 
failed to mention his buggery convic¬ 
tion, he could be prosecuted under the 
Sexual Offences Act 1956. 

In John’s case, after much pressure, 
Hampshire police finally agreed to 
delete his conviction from central 
records. However, there are many 
other people in a similar position, who 
were convicted under a pernicious and 
discriminatory law, whose convictions 
remain on their records. 

John has taken his grievance to court 
and in doing so launched a landmark 
legal battle to overturn his 1959 convic¬ 
tion for buggery. In an interview with 
The Guardian, Crawford explained: 
“What I want to do is apply for volun¬ 
tary work and, when it comes to the box 
on the application form that says ‘Do 
you have a criminal record?’, I want to 
be able to say no.” 
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His struggle highlights a contradic¬ 
tion and double standard in the law 
with regards to the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders Exception Order 1974. Even 
though John’s conviction has been 
deleted, he is still required to disclose 
it to a potential employer. Requiring 
people to disclose themselves as a sex 
offender for the ‘offence’ of being gay 
criminalises people’s sexuality and 
condones the original conviction. 

As the old slogan goes, an injury to 
one is an injury to all, and as such we 
should all show our support for John 
Crawford’s case and others like him. 
You can sign a general petition to abol¬ 
ish convictions for buggery at http:// 
petitions.numberlO.gov.uk/GayEqual- 
ity. There is also a Facebook group in 
support of his case. 

Gordon Shand 
Manchester 

Language myths 

Chris Knight’s ‘psycho-analytical 
study of Noam Chomsky’ hardly 
justifies four full pages (‘Extraordi¬ 
nary double-act of Noam Chomsky’, 
March 11). A sobering thought is that 
his several articles on this theme, 
would have found ready acceptance 
by the Stalinist press a few years ago; 
worryingly, they are presented as a 
‘Marxist answer’ to Chomsky. 

This latest contribution begins with 
10 lengthy paragraphs documenting (as 
‘damning evidence’ against Chomsky) 
the substantial funding his research has 
received from the US army, navy and 
air force. We need remind our comrade 
of recent history. Basic transformations 
of the 16th and 17th centuries were the 
birth of experimental science and the 
development of the capitalist methods of 
production. By the 20th century political 
power was dominated by the rapidly 
expanded combines, trusts and cartels. 
Technical innovations and mass produc¬ 
tion raised the capital necessary on a 
scale large enough to be profitable to a 
level only monopoly linns could reach. 
By the end of World War II, 80% of 
industrial science was carried out by the 
research departments of the monopoly 
firms. And, as any rudimentary socialist 
understands, the most profitable form of 
production is the arms industry. Guns, 
aeroplanes, poison gas, atom bombs, 
bacterial sprays - all increasingly at¬ 
tracting investment. Military (scientific) 
research expenditure vastly overshad¬ 
owed not only that of pure science, but 
also industrial research. 

In the USA (and increasingly in Brit¬ 
ain), the virtual taking over of the fi¬ 
nance of uni versifies, under pressure of 
defence research contracts, completely 
changed the status of research. We often 
forget how much of today’s world is an 
offshoot of war economy production. 
Almost from the outset, the aeroplane 
had a primary military function, from 
which civil aviation eventually took 
enonnous pickings. War and war prepa¬ 
ration are to be thanked for the multiple 
refinements of electronics and atomic 
energy. Less conspicuous, the pervasive 
chemical industry, producing everything 
from fertilisers to detergents, nylon 
to antibiotic drugs, ready to turn out 
explosives and poisons. 

Today’s capitalist society is a total, 
global system - Chris Knight may well 
have a clean conscience for not ‘taking 
money from the military’. In today’s 
educational structure, he’s a lucky fel¬ 
low. In the total society of today’s capi¬ 
talism, the overwhelming majority of 
workers are in some sense ‘working for 
the system’. Interestingly, he makes no 
mention of the other beneficiaries - BF 
Skinner, for example, (whose Teaming 
theory’, incidentally, was not based on 
‘reward and punishment’), also pock¬ 
eted thousands from the US military. 

Chris persists in dismissing Chom¬ 
sky’s ‘notion of science’ as essentially 
mythological. That’s not quite the way 
Chomsky would present himself ... 
and readers should not be beguiled by 
Chris Knight’s ridiculing of Chomsky’s 
‘fables’; if they do, they should be 


aware they are distancing themselves 
from most of history’s creative sci¬ 
entists. Let Einstein make the point: 
“I regard it as trivial that one cannot, 
in the range of atomic magnitudes, 
make predictions with any degree 
of precision, and I think that theory 
cannot be fabricated out of the results 
of observation, but that it can only be 
invented .” Science is concerned with 
testing hypotheses. 

Let another of today’s scientists, 
Stephen Hawking, develop the argu¬ 
ment further: 

“I don’t know of any major theory 
that has been advanced just on the ba¬ 
sis of experiment. The theory always 
came first .... the theory then makes 
predictions, which can then be tested 
by observation.” 

As an individual who has been associ¬ 
ated with (and at times involved) in the 
revolutionary movement, I am saddened 
that the Weekly Worker, which to my 
mind stands head and shoulders above 
any other current publication on the left, 
and which differs from its competitors 
by its preparedness to open its columns 
to all anti-capitalist opinions, seems 
reluctant to allow proper discussion of 
the ideological roots of‘Marxism’. Over 
several years I have contributed articles 
to the paper, most of which have been 
printed, following (often) a substantial 
‘edit’. Looked at individually, I have 
generally felt that my contributions have 
been enhanced by the editors ... but 
when considered overall, it is a matter 
of concern that frequent references to 
and quotations from Dietzgen, Mach, 
Pearson and most recently, Vygotsky 
(discussing ‘language as a tool’ making 
possible intellectual development), were 
removed (edited) from my text. 

It would require much more space 
than would be considered justified to 
deal in detail with the misrepresentation 
of Chomsky (and indeed cognitive psy¬ 
chology) in Chris Knight’s article. Many 
of his errors are simply carelessness, as 
his allegation about the remarks made 
by Dan Dennett regarding the ‘jumbo 
jet’ (actually made by Jerry Fodor) or 
his claim that he ignored “the fruitful 
insights developed by the Swiss devel¬ 
opmental psychologist Jean Piaget”. In 
my view, his greatest crime on this oc¬ 
casion is his failure to refer to the work 
of his colleague, Leslie Aiello, and her 
suggested explanation of how the up¬ 
right posture adopted by our ancestors 
may have determined the origin of the 
human ‘voice box’; this hypothesis fits 
well with Chomsky’s fables. 

Re-reading Karl Pearson’s The gram¬ 
mar of science, written more than a 
hundred years ago, is a virtual introduc¬ 
tion to today’s ‘cognitive’ approach to 
making sense of the material world. I 
can imagine myself as part of a group, 
including Marx, Dietzgen, Pearson 
and Vygotsky, reading through Chris 
Knight’s latest study of Chomsky - and 
agreeing among ourselves, ‘We are 
definitely not Marxists! ’ 

Bob Potter 
email 

Chomsky 

nonsense 

It is fine that the Weekly Worker is free 
from one of the besetting sins of the 
radical left - namely sectarianism - and 
in the name of pluralism publishes a 
wide variety of viewpoints, even up to 
scandalous ones. 

Still, I think it’s a bit too much to 
give space so generously (two long 
articles) to Chris Knight for his strange 
attacks against Noam Chomsky (Feb¬ 
ruary 4, March 11). Knight seems to 
really believe in the existence of a huge 
military-corporate conspiracy, where 
Chomsky tried, by nothing less than his 
political activities against the Vietnam 
war and other leftwing credentials, to 
explain away Pentagon’s funding of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
linguistics programme back in the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

To refute Knight’s scurrilous diatribes 


in detail would be like shooting spar¬ 
rows with heavy artillery. So, just to put 
matters straight for readers, the modem 
study of generative grammar, which 
started at MIT’s Research Laboratory 
of Electronics in the 1950s, had neither 
then, nor has had ever since, any practi¬ 
cal applicability, military or civilian. It is 
pure, basic research, where the object of 
inquiry is the human language faculty. 
That was Chomsky’s own view right 
from the beginning, although some of 
his colleagues at RLE were initially 
interested in machine translation. 

The institutional reason for the Pen¬ 
tagon’s funding of linguistics at MIT 
up until about the middle of the 1960s 
was that the predecessor of the RLE 
had been the famous Radiation Labo¬ 
ratory, where, for example, radar was 
developed during World War II. One 
component of the whole complex was 
RLE’s Acoustics Laboratory, where 
Morris Halle, the organiser of the fu¬ 
ture linguistics programme, had been 
working since the early 1950s. It was 
Halle who arranged for Chomsky to 
be hired. 

The best way to refute Chris Knight’s 
conspiracy fantasies once and for all 
would be for the Weekly Worker to 
publish a popularised but informed 
article by a professional linguist on the 
real research programme of generative 
grammar. It would be even better if the 
writer had a progressive viewpoint, so 
that readers could see what is politically 
relevant in science and what is not. 

Presenting the contrast between cul¬ 
turally oriented anthropological linguis¬ 
tics and generative grammar with its 
biological view on human language in 
terms of a power struggle between left 
and right, as Knight does, is grotesque 
nonsense. 

Hannu Reime 
Helsinki 

Dogmatism 

I was amused to read Ray Rising’s 
letter lecturing Weekly Worker read¬ 
ers on where to go to learn Trotsky¬ 
ism, but his defence of the latter is 
based on pure dogmatism, although 
he manages to expose Hillel Ticktin 
to some degree. (March 4). 

Rising shows that Trotsky defended 
the socialised property relations of the 
Soviet Union unconditionally, and de¬ 
fended Stalin insofar as the latter de¬ 
fended these relations of production, 
while calling for anti-bureaucratic 
reforms, but changed tack after the 
1933 debacle in Germany, when he 
started calling for political revolution 
to overthrow the Soviet, or ‘Stalinist’, 
bureaucracy. 

Two points need to be made here. 
First, after the disaster in Germany, a 
result of rightwing social democratic 
betrayal and communist ultra-leftism, 
Stalin continued to defend the prop¬ 
erty relations of the Soviet state. So 
why did Trotsky change his position 
on Stalin? The second point relates to 
Trotsky’s call for political revolution 
to remove bureaucracy. The idea that 
bureaucracy can be defeated by politi¬ 
cal revolution issues from the anar¬ 
chist kennel, not Marxism, and Lenin 
correctly argued against it, regarding 
the struggle against bureaucracy as 
a more long-term process, in which 
communists had to fight bureaucracy 
while using it at the same time. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Glpaper 

Further to your article about resist¬ 
ance inside the armed forces (‘Joe 
Glenton and the demand for a popu¬ 
lar militia’, March 11), are you Brits 
aware of the very active GI paper 
Military Resistance ? It was previ¬ 
ously called GI Special. 

Further information is available by 
emailing thomasfbarton@earthlink. 
net. 

Max Watts 

email 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for 
details. 

March 21: John Bellamy Foster The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx and the metabolic rift’. 

March 21: John Bellamy Foster The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Beyond the appropriation and 
definitional problems’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David Harvey’s 
Limits to capital. Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive study 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

March 23: Camilla Power, ‘First gender, wrong sex (gender and African 
hunter-gatherers) ’. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday March 20, 11am: Protest - demonstration organised against 
English Defence League march. Assemble Victoria Square, Bolton. 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk 

Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group 

Sunday March 22, 2pm: Launch Meeting, Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix 
Road, London NW1. IRPSG aims to provide material aid to the families 
of prisoners and win political support for the cause of a united socialist 
Ireland in the British working class. 

No to Joint Enterprise Act 

Tuesday March 23, 2pm: Lobby MPs, House of Commons. 4pm: 
Meeting, committee room 15. No to conviction of innocent bystanders. 
Organised by London Against Injustice: 
info@londonagainstinjustice.co.uk. 

Remember Du’a Khalil 

Thursday March 25, 5pm: Seminar, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, room G52, College Buildings, Russell Square, London WC1. 
On the third anniversary of the public stoning to death of Du’a Khalil 
Aswad in 2007. Speakers: Nelida Fuccaro (author on urban violence in 
the Middle East), Nadje Al-Ali (feminist activist), Houzan Mahmoud 
(Organisation of Women’s Freedom in Iraq). 

Hosted by OWFI and Centre for Gender Studies (SOAS): 
www.equalityiniraq.com. 

London Tusc launch 

Thursday March 25, 7.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road, London NW1. Speakers include Bob Crow, Brian Caton and 
Dave Nellist. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: www.tusc.org.uk. 

Unity Folk Club 

Monday March 29, 8pm: Folk evening, 99 Torriano Avenue, London 

NW5. (Last Monday of each month.) 

www.unityfolkclub.org. 

Defend public services 

Saturday April 10 2010, 12 noon: March, Victoria Gardens, London 
WC2 for rally, Trafalgar Square. 

Sponsored by all major trade unions 

Debating the war 

Wednesday April 14, 7pm: ‘Afghanistan - for or against the war’, 

Hong Kong Theatre, London School of Economics, Clement House, 

99 Aldwych, London WC2. With Mehdi Hasan ( New Statesman), 
Christopher Coker (London School of Economics), Martin Cakebread 
(National Defence League), Lindsey German (Stop the War Coalition). 
Organised by STWC: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

New Interventions 

Saturday April 17, 7.30pm: Social, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London WC1. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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No judge-made bans on BNP 

Moves to restrict the right to politically organise could easily be used against the left, argues Eddie Ford 


A nother week, another attack on 
democratic rights - even if it is 
dressed up in liberal, anti-racist 
clothing. So last week a representa¬ 
tive of the judges - those well known 
friends of the working class - decreed 
that the British National Party had 
to suspend recruitment to its ranks 
on the grounds that its constitution 
discriminates, albeit “indirectly”, 
against non-whites. Therefore, the 
organisation was acting unlawful¬ 
ly under the 1976 Race Relations 
Act. Naturally, the BNP is appealing 
against the decision. 

Of course, the courts had already 
warned the BNP - which most of the 
left idiotically insists is a “Nazi” party 
- about the dubious legal status of its 
membership criteria, if not the or¬ 
ganisation itself. To this effect, last 
October the Equalities and Human 
Rights Commission attempted to seek 
a court injunction against the BNP for 
its rule that only so-called “indigenous 
Caucasian” people are allowed to join. 
That is, almost comically, those adju¬ 
dicated by the organisation to be part 
of the “Anglo-Saxon folk community”, 
the “Celtic Scottish folk community”, 
the “Scots-Northern Irish folk com¬ 
munity”, the “Anglo-Saxon-Norse folk 
community”, and so on. 

Fearing bankruptcy or worse, Nick 
Griffin - the BNP’s distinctly second- 
rate and unimpressive “Fiihrer” - 
felt he had no choice but to retreat 
under the EHRC’s righteous fire and 
promised to use “all reasonable en¬ 
deavours” to convince the BNP mem¬ 
bership that it would be extremely 
advisable to reword its constitution 
in order to meet the requirements of 
anti-racist legislation. Accordingly, at 
an extraordinary general meeting held 
last month, the BNP voted to scrap its 
existing membership criteria - thus 
proving that they are not total bovine 
cretins - and theoretically allow ‘non¬ 
whites’ or ‘non-indigenous’ persons 
entrance to the party. 


However, and fairly predictably, 
the BNP still had not jumped through 
enough legal hoops. Just as last year’s 
now legendary Question time pro¬ 
gramme became ‘Let’s do Griffin 
time’, so the courts similarly have 
decided to stick the knife into the 
BNP. Thus we had the shocking dis¬ 
covery that a racist organisation is ... 
er, well, racist and wants to promote 
its racist message. 

Yes, OK, judge Paul Collins told 
the BNP, you may have voted to 
admit non-whites - but any black or 
Asian eager to join your party still has 
to sign up to your principles, which 
are discriminatory. No doubt ‘un¬ 
fair’. Hence any prospective member 
has a duty to oppose the promotion of 
any form of integration or assimila¬ 
tion that impacted on the “indigenous 
British”, and also a requirement to 
support the “maintenance and ex¬ 
istence” of the “unity and integrity 
of the indigenous British” - not to 
mention, of course, “stemming and 
reversing the tide of non-white immi¬ 
gration”. As far as judge Collins was 
concerned, such principles “could 
be interpreted” to mean opposition 
to mixed marriages, for example, 
or forcing people to deny their own 
cultural identity and background. 

Consequently, the BNP is still pro¬ 
hibited from recruiting new members 
until it truly satisfies the courts that it 
has reformed itself to the extent that 
it can be duly certified as a legally 
respectable, fully kosher organisa¬ 
tion. At the very least, the BNP has 
to ditch or drastically amend articles 
11 and 12 of its constitution. To 
further rub salt into the wound - the 
law was always a rich man’s game 
- the BNP was ordered to pay legal 
costs estimated to be in the region of 
£60,000-£100,000. 

Quite clearly, or at least for any¬ 
one whose mind is not befuddled by 
BNP-phobic irrationality, this court 
judgement sets a dangerous precedent. 


A danger pointed to, though inadvert¬ 
ently, by the EHRC in its welcoming 
of the ruling. Explaining the decision, 
the EHRC stated that, while judge Col¬ 
lins had ruled that it is not unlawful as 
such to hold “discriminatory views”, 
it is unlawful for such opinions or 
principles to be used as the basis for 
“controlled entry” to a political party. 
Or, as the head of the EHRC’s legal 
enforcement unit, Susie Uppal, put it, 
“Political parties, like any organisation, 
are obliged to respect the law and not 
discriminate against people who wish 
to become members.” 

In his condemnation of the “blatant 
political persecution” of the BNP 
by judge Collins, and the EHRC’s 
delighted spin on the matter, Nick 
Griffin went on to argue that if the 
BNP eventually loses the case - and 
thus has to fully accede to the stric¬ 
tures and interventions of the courts 
- a party that supported abortion on 
demand could be accused of “dis¬ 
criminating” against Catholics, or 
vegetarian organisations could be 
found guilty of “discriminating” 
against meat-eaters. 

Frankly, there is more than a kernel 
of truth to what the odious Nick Grif¬ 
fin says here - and we in the CPGB 
are not afraid to say it. Thanks to last 
week’s ruling, the courts can now turn 
round to any political organisation or 
party and declare it to be operating 
a system of “controlled entry”. After 
all, can just anyone join the Socialist 
Workers Party or Socialist Party in 
England and Wales? What if SPEW 
denied membership to a fundamentalist 
Christian or reactionary millionaire? 
The courts might well decide, it could 
be argued, that SPEW was acting in 
a “discriminatory” and thus “unlaw¬ 
ful” manner - and hence ordain that it 
“suspend” recruitment until it alters the 
membership requirements, or constitu¬ 
tion - maybe even its programme - in 
such a way that pleases the bewigged 
dignitaries on the bench. 


But the matter does not end there. 
A wily, on-his-game lawyer who has 
done the necessary research - like any 
good lawyer should - could persuade 
a judge that SPEW’s commitment to 
the ‘rule of the working class’ is just 
another term for the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’, which indeed is quite 
true. That being the case, then surely 
SPEW’s - or the CPGB’s - entire 
programmatic outlook is “discrimina¬ 
tory”, possibly “unlawful”, as it seeks 
to sweep away the monarchy, House 
of Lords, the standing army, etc - and 
where would that leave aristocrats and 
army generals, not to mention capital¬ 
ists? That would give the ‘impartial’ 
courts no choice but to order the sus¬ 
pension of recruitment to leftwing 
organisations until all our literature 
has been appropriately rewritten and 
rephrased. For example, the Weekly 
Worker will have to remove its ‘Be¬ 
come a Communist Party associate 
member’ form from the bottom of 
page 11 until we buckle under and 
junk our ‘What we fight for’ column: 
replacing it with meaningless guff 
about striving for ‘social justice’, ‘hu¬ 
man advancement’, ‘shared common 
values’, ‘progressive goals’, ‘fairness 
for all’, ‘protecting the planet’, and 
nauseating crap like that. 

Only the naive or terminally in¬ 
nocent could believe that such an 
eventuality is fanciful speculation. It 
is Marxists and communists who pose 
a real threat to the capitalist system, 
not the boneheaded and insubstantial 
BNP - least of all the pathetic, pissed- 
up, happy-hour pinheads in outfits like 
the English Defence League. When it 
comes to the crunch - that is, a revolu¬ 
tionary situation - it will be the far left 
that the bourgeoisie will target, legally 
or otherwise. Indeed, under certain 
circumstances, the establishment as a 
whole could turn in its desperation to 
a revitalised and politically reconsti¬ 
tuted far right - ie, almost certainly not 
Griffin’s BNP - as potential saviours 


of the capitalist system, willing to do 
the dirty work and ruthlessly crush the 
working class movement, specifically 
the organised left. 

Therefore, as a general principle, 
communists argue that political or¬ 
ganisations and parties - as voluntary 
associations of broadly like-minded 
people - should and must have the 
right to organise themselves how 
they wish, which logically means the 
freedom to decide who can and can¬ 
not become a member. Communists, 
as consistent democrats, do not apply 
this principle only to overtly political 
groups. Similarly, we think the Catho¬ 
lic church - morally repugnant as it is 
in many ways - should have the right 
to organise its own internal ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies and institutions as it sees 
fit, to recruit whoever it wants to the 
priesthood, free from external state 
intervention or ‘anti-discriminatory’ 
legislation of the kind seemingly 
promulgated by judge Collins or the 
EHRC. Needless to say, this in no way 
implies that communists therefore 
think that the Catholic church should 
have carte blanche to criminally abuse 
its laity or the right to discriminate 
against those it employs, for instance, 
in a non-ecclesiastical capacity (elec¬ 
tricians, builders, plumbers, etc). 
Quite the opposite. 

Smith review 

The CPGB, strangely enough, also 
believes that gladly handing over 
weapons to the bourgeoisie, which 
they can then freely use against us, 
is not a good idea - to put it mildly. 
Yet there are many on the left who 
do not seem to share our view. Which 
brings us the excitement generated 
over the Maurice Smith review, an 
independent inquiry commissioned 
by the government into whether BNP 
members should be banned or not 
from becoming teachers. 

To much gnashing of liberalistic, 
anti-racist teeth, the review’s author 
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St Patrick’s Day and 
Cowan’s savage cuts 


concluded that a ban on BNP members 
in schools would be akin to “taking a 
very large sledgehammer to crack a 
minuscule nut” - seeing that over the 
last seven years only four members of 
the teaching profession and two gov¬ 
ernors had been publicly identified as 
being members of racist organisations, 
and only nine incidents of teachers 
making racist remarks or holding 
racist materials had been subject to 
disciplinary sanction by the General 
Teaching Council. 

Additionally, Smith observed, al¬ 
though police and prison officers are 
currently banned from taking BNP 
membership, barring more than half a 
million teachers - or six million public 
sector workers, for that matter - would 
be a “profound political act” of a 
great order of “magnitude”. Rather, 
he stated, the existing measures to 
protect children and young people 
from discrimination or “political in¬ 
doctrination” were “comprehensive 
enough” to mitigate the risk - al¬ 
though, as always, some areas could 
be “improved upon”. 

In response, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers general secretary, 
Chris Keates, slammed the Smith in¬ 
quiry as a “golden opportunity squan¬ 
dered”. She also commented that the 
idea that a BNP member can “simply 
leave” his or her beliefs at the school 
gate and then behave like a teaching 
professional inside was “risible”. The 
Tories, of course, were keen to get in 
on the act and boost their anti-racist 
credentials, especially with a general 
election coming up. So Conservative 
education spokesman Michael Gove 
pontificated about how the Smith 
inquiry failed to get to “grips with 
the problem extremism poses to our 
children” and urged that head teachers 
and governors be given the powers to 
“dismiss extremists in the classroom 
without having to wade through bu¬ 
reaucracy”. 

As alluded to by Maurice Smith, 
BNP teachers are not exactly numer¬ 
ous. But the number of Socialist Work¬ 
er-reading teachers, for example, is by 
contrast relatively large. Of course, 
in reality, the “extremists” Gove re¬ 
ally has in mind are more likely to 
be either Islamists or partisans of the 
revolutionary left - that is, those who 
are members or supporters of the S WP, 
SPEW, CPGB, etc. Indeed, anyone of 
a generally progressive disposition 
who is attracted to the emancipa¬ 
tory ideas - and intellectual tools - of 
Marxism in the broadest sense of the 
term and hence in some shape or form 
wants to communicate this excitement 
as a part of the education process. 

But naturally, for philistine reac¬ 
tionaries and bores like Michael Gove, 
such honest pedagogical enthusiasm 
is a disturbing manifestation of “ex¬ 
tremism” - the ‘loony left’ teachers 
of tabloid imagination taking over 
the classroom and brainwashing the 
poor, innocent kids with their out¬ 
landish and quixotic ideas. Instead of 
such mad Marxist nonsense, we are 
to presume, rote-learning, the inflic¬ 
tion of the grindingly dull national 
curriculum and - most importantly of 
all - turning the kids into nothing much 
more than exam-passing automatons 
is the real business and purpose of 
school, and top-down ‘education’ 
in general. Most definitely not as a 
project that seeks to empower students 
by providing them with the relevant 
and necessary knowledge and intel¬ 
lectual skill-sets to develop their own 
ideas and individual self-confidence 
- a part of which naturally involves 
having no inhibitions or worries about 
openly challenging in the classroom, 
if required, the viewpoints being ex¬ 
pressed by the teacher - and, of course, 
vice versa. Democratic reciprocity. 

A far cry indeed from the patronis¬ 
ing and condescending attitude to¬ 
wards youth expressed by the Morn¬ 
ing Star, perfectly summed up in the 
headline, “Shield young from racists”. 


No, comrades, give youth the space 
and education to take on and confront 
racist and reactionary garbage of all 
hues - not let teacher do it for them 
because teacher knows best. But for 
‘official communist’ crushes like the 
Communist Party of Britain, the Mau¬ 
rice Smith review recommendations 
are a grave “dereliction of duty”. In 
fact, we read, it “beggars belief’ that 
the authors of this report came to this 
conclusion - given that teachers are in 
a “special position of authority” and 
any “devaluation” by them of “any 
particular section of society”, like 
black or Asian pupils, will have a “dis¬ 
astrous effect on students”. The only 
solution, the article stridently affirms, 
is to impose a “blanket ban” on BNP 
members working in “any capacity” 
in “our” schools (March 12). 

Unfortunately, such instinctively 
authoritarian attitudes are not confined 
to ‘official communism’. Though this 
week’s Socialist Worker elects to keep 
curiously mum on the issue, we can 
read similar sentiments on the Coun¬ 
terfire website - the rather unexciting 
blog set up by the Left Platform com¬ 
rades grouped around John Rees and 
Lindsey German, recently expunged 
from the SWP host organism. Like 
the Morning Star, our now media- 
orientated comrades are suitably out¬ 
raged by the Smith review. Thus in 
an article penned by Alex Snowdon 

- an expelled SWPer who sits on the 
Counterfire editorial board and runs 
the Lunal7 blog - we find out that 
“furious unions” have condemned the 
government’s decision to “continue 
permitting members of the far-right 
BNP to become schoolteachers”. In 
typical SWP-style - old habits die 
hard, I suppose - Snowdon quotes an 
‘ordinary ’ National Union of Teachers 
“activist” in Gateshead, Tony Dowling 
(who, of course, is also ex-SWP), who 
tells us that it is “fundamental that we 
don’t allow members of a racist and 
fascist organisation to teach in our 
schools”: it gives “false respectability 
to a party that intimidates minority 
communities” and “wants to smash 
democracy” (www.counterfire.org). 

Unlike the Morning Star, Coun¬ 
terfire and the rest, the CPGB is ut¬ 
terly opposed to a state ban on BNP 
members becoming teachers - or an¬ 
ything else. Like any other workers 
teachers should only be disciplined 
or dismissed for what they do - in 
this case, for example, victimising 
black kids or racially abusing their 
students. To lend support to such an 
anti-democratic measure as denying 
employment to someone because 
of the ideas they may have in their 
head really would be like turkeys 
voting for Christmas. However, as 
we have depressingly seen so often 
in the past, turkeys do indeed vote 
for Christmas - regularly and en¬ 
thusiastically. Thus the on-off calls 
going back a decade or more from 
the SWP, and those clustered around 
them politically and ideologically, 
for the bourgeois state to ban the 
BNP altogether. 

There have been examples in 
the past of laws banning ‘extrem¬ 
ists’ from working in the public 
sector - the Berufsverbot system 
in the old West Germany, for 
instance. However, the ‘extrem¬ 
ists’ in question were communists 

- with the panic this time being 
motivated by Stalinophobia and 
cold war pressures. But by whip¬ 
ping up absurdly exaggerated 
fears about the BNP, Counterfire, 
the Morning Star and all those 
who echo the demand to prohibit 
BNP members from becoming 
teachers - or think it is a good 
idea for the state to intervene in 
the internal affairs of a political 
organisation - are effectively call¬ 
ing for a UK ‘soft focus’ version 
of Berufsverbot : criminally al¬ 
lowing the bourgeois state and its 
laws to be the arbiter of what is or 
is not ‘beyond the pale’ I 


D espite the rapid downward 
spiralling of the Irish economy, 
St Patrick’s Day this year has 
been no different to others as far as 
government ministers are concerned. 

Notwithstanding the massive crack¬ 
down on public spending, cash was 
found to finance the usual Paddy’s 
Day international junkets. Opposition 
objections to the level of spending 
were dismissed as jealousy and hypoc¬ 
risy - after all if Fine Gael and Labour 
were in government they would be 
taking advantage too. The trips are 
supposedly to ‘promote Irishness’ 
abroad and attract inward investment. 
But in reality it is a massive perk for 
politicians who jet off for a few days 
and live it up on public money. Irish 
embassies throughout the world throw 
lavish parties and the Guinness flows, 
as Brian Cowan and his ministers 
forget their unpopularity at home and 
bask in the annual celebrations. 

Desperate as always to impress the 
White House, Cowan, after present¬ 
ing shamrock to Barack Obama, will 
no doubt have promised to create a 
low-wage economy attractive to US 
investors. Whether Obama believes 
him - or even cares - is hardly relevant. 
The project of the Irish bourgeoisie 
reflects the general global perspective 
of capitalism. It is turning viciously on 
the working class. 

In January public sector wages 
and social welfare benefits were cut 
drastically in Ireland. Half a million 
people are now unemployed in a 
population of just over four million. 
This has placed a massive strain on 
the whole population, particularly as 
many of the newly unemployed have 
huge mortgages and other debts. The 
Celtic Tiger encouraged people to live 
lifestyles way beyond their means and 
now they are expected to survive on 
benefit payment of between €88.10 
and €196 a week. 

And for those in jobs the situation 
is also extremely difficult. Successive 
wage cuts in the public sector means 
that many are now living on two-thirds 
of their former incomes. In the private 
sector too, wage cuts have been widely 
imposed and it is hard to find anybody 
who has not had one. That is now 
a fact of life and you are privileged 
indeed (probably a banker, judge or 
union bureaucrat) if you have not had 
to take a cut. The attacks and changing 
social expectations are also reflected 
in the treatment of women, who are 
facing increasing discrimination - 
finding themselves sacked or denied 
maternity leave when pregnant. Legal 
rights mean nothing unless the work¬ 
ing class can assert itself. 

The huge demonstrations of 2008 
and the all-out public sector strike in 
November 2009 have not been repeat¬ 
ed. Union leaders called off a follow¬ 
up strike set for December 3 so that 
they could re-enter ‘social partnership’ 
talks. They wanted to achieve ‘less 
painful cuts’ over a longer period and 
pledged their commitment to restor¬ 
ing Irish competitiveness. However, 
the government was not long putting 
them straight - it was Cowan’s way 
or no way; and pay cuts of up to 14% 
were imposed. 

After recovering their composure 
union leaders then decided to use 
the stick again and balloted for more 
action. A work to rule has been in 
operation across the public sector 
since January. This has recently been 
making itself felt with the temporary 
closure of government offices, and the 
spectre of working class resistance 
has returned to the media agenda. The 


action was set to escalate with tacti¬ 
cal strikes. But once again the Irish 
Congress of Trade Unions (Ictu) has 
announced a return to talks and the 
escalation is off - although the existing 
work to rule will continue. 

David Begg, secretary of Ictu, has 
said that public sector workers will 
need to accept major reforms in return 
for a payback of the wage cut “over 
time”. He has reassured the govern¬ 
ment that this will not affect the public 
purse and he is open-ended about the 
rate at which lost wages are repaid. 
In other words, he is looking for a 
pittance in exchange for the coop¬ 
eration of his members in accepting 
major strategic cuts. ‘Social partner¬ 
ship’ means the full involvement of 
the unions in running, not resisting 
capitalism. There are currently plans 
to reduce the minimum wage of €8.65 
an hour, shrink pension rights and 
introduce water charges. House re¬ 
possessions look certain to multiply 
in the months ahead. Meanwhile the 
government has indicated that further 
bailouts will be necessary for the 
banks. The future is extremely bleak 
for the working class if social partner¬ 
ship is not challenged. 

Banners at recent demonstrations 
in Greece have declared, “We are not 
Ireland” - meaning that the Greek 
working class, unlike the Irish, is pre¬ 
pared to fight. It is not true, however, 
that the working class has been simply 
compliant in Ireland. Workers have 
shown a willingness to fight at times. 
The problem is partly the lack of an al¬ 
ternative leadership within the unions. 
But more essentially it is the lack of 
an organised working class party. The 
role of the trade union bureaucracy 
is cowardly and backstabbing, but 
that is hardly surprising. There is no 
point in the left continuing to declare 
its disappointment at sell-outs and 
calling for strikes. We need to look 
to what should be our strengths - the 
politics of revolution and how we fight 
for extreme democracy - and link that 
to the struggle for party. We need a 
vision and a programme that tackles 
capitalism head on and emboldens and 
strengthens our class. 

Unfortunately the two main leftwing 
groups remain in essence wedded to a 
strategy of promoting a new reform¬ 
ist organisation. The Socialist Party 
in Ireland says it is for an alternative 
working class party that is committed 
to socialism, but refuses even to coun¬ 
tenance any unity project to assist in 
bringing that about, let alone a unity 
project based on Marxism. Only the 
most low-level non-aggression pacts 
appear to be on the cards for fhture 
elections. As far as the SP is con¬ 
cerned, it is the only show in town. But 
this is not true. The Socialist Workers 
Party-dominated People Before Profit 
Alliance won five council seats in the 
Dublin area in 2009. They and the 
hundreds of other unorganised sub¬ 
jective revolutionaries are not simply 
going to sign up to membership of the 
Socialist Party. 

And, in terms of the PBPA, it ap¬ 
pears that its success could in fact be 
the death knell for the SWP itself. All 
but one of the PBPA councillors is a 
leading SWP member. Richard Boyd 
Barrett is the main spokesperson and 
enjoys considerable media attention on 
news and current affairs programmes. 
The campaign says it wants to re¬ 
verse neoliberal policies and argues 
for an ‘alternative economic strategy’ 
to nationalise the banks, reorganise the 
credit system and invest in jobs, edu¬ 
cation, etc (www.peoplebeforeprofit. 


ie). The money is there to make these 
changes, according to Boyd-Barrett. 
The natural resources of oil and gas 
should be taken from the transnation¬ 
als and put under public control. No¬ 
where is there a mention of the need 
to link reforms with a strategy for 
revolutionary change or socialism. 

In keeping with the policies of the 
PBPA, Boyd-Barrett consistently calls 
for reforms to the present system, but 
does not mention his revolutionary 
socialist beliefs. They are a second¬ 
ary question for the PBPA. More 
important is to build a viable and 
popular broad alternative in the here 
and now and worry about socialism 
tomorrow. According to Brid Smith, 
another SWP member and council¬ 
lor, speaking at a meeting in Cork on 
March 15, “We need to talk to people 
where they are at, not where we want 
them to be.” 

She reacted angrily to criticisms 
of the PBPA by saying that it was a 
matter of strategy for the SWP and 
had been successful. The people who 
supported her locally were not on the 
far left and she had “not come along 
to speak to revolutionary socialists”. 
She wanted to talk to ordinary people 
about their ordinary problems and the 
politics of Marxism did not figure in 
that. The SWP, of course, is a revolu¬ 
tionary organisation, she said, which 
works within the PDPA and recruits 
people to its own politics. But PBPA 
policies had to be “broad”. Anybody 
who did not like what they were doing 
“could go away and set up their own 
campaign”. 

Smith displayed a deeply patronis¬ 
ing attitude towards the working class 
and a cynicism in terms of using the 
PBPA to recruit to the SWP. But there 
is something more serious at play 
which she and other leaders in the 
SWP seem to be blithely unaware of 
at present. By arguing the politics of 
reformism, as opposed to their own 
avowedly revolutionary views, they 
are actually changing themselves. 
Socialism is for the future and not a 
practical solution in the here and now. 
Radical reforms cannot be linked to a 
programme for socialism. That is too 
impractical for the working class. 

I understand that a number of SWP 
members are unhappy at the PBPA 
turn and believe that it is a recipe for 
disaster, not success. Indeed there 
was a significant absence of older 
members at the meeting and I was 
informed by one new member, who 
described himself as “definitely a 
reformist, not a revolutionary”, that 
he had seen few older members in the 
branch since he joined. Perhaps they 
have dropped out or been expelled for 
their opposition. 

The SWP is also organising a 
national Right to Work conference 
in Dublin on May 22, mirroring the 
recent event in Manchester. This is, 
of course, welcome and all activ¬ 
ists should attend. We are told that 
suggestions for campaigning slo¬ 
gans will be discussed and agreed 
on, and it will be a very democratic 
event. Current proposals from the 
organisers include a call for a na¬ 
tional public works programme, 
no repossessions of the homes 
of the unemployed and opposi¬ 
tion to cuts in social welfare. Fair 
enough as far as it goes, but what 
the conference needs to focus on 
is a far more radical programme. 
We need to empower the class, not 
just ameliorate its misery. 

Anne Me Shane 
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Tea Party tempest 

Jim Creegan examines the social roots and ideological drives behind the anti-Obama populist move¬ 
ment that has exploded on to the political scene in the last year 



Crazy politics: enraged petty bourgeoisie 


I n January, Scott Brown, a 
little known Republican, won a 
by-election for the late Edward 
Kennedy’s Senate seat in the solidly 
Democratic state of Massachusetts. 
Brown’s upset victory deprived the 
Democrats of the 60-vote majority 
needed to overcome the Republican 
filibuster and pass legislation in the 
Senate. It also asserted the strength of 
the rightwing, anti-Obama backlash 
that is now targeting not only Demo¬ 
crats, but ‘moderate’ Republicans 
throughout the country. 

In a rural New York constituency, 
one such ‘moderate’, a supporter of 
gay marriage and abortion rights, 
was forced to resign as a candidate 
for the House of Representatives in 
favour of a more solidly ‘conservative’ 
contender (who went on to lose the 
election to a Democrat). Rick Perry, 
the Christian fundamentalist governor 
of Texas, who suggested secession 
from the United States as a possible 
answer to Obama’s ‘socialism’, was 
challenged (unsuccessfully) from 
the right in a primary contest for the 
gubernatorial nomination. Senator 
John McCain of Arizona, the party’s 
former presidential candidate, facing a 
similar challenge for the Senate seat in 
his home state, has become something 
of a target for the party’s right wing, 
which considers him the personifica¬ 
tion of a moderate, establishment 
Republican. 

These challenges are strongly in¬ 
fluenced by a new presence on the 
political scene: the so-called Tea Party 
movement. The Tea Partiers (or Tea- 
baggers) first erupted into national 
consciousness last summer, when 
thousands descended upon town hall 
meetings called by legislators to dis¬ 
cuss Democratic healthcare proposals. 
With placards picturing Obama as 
Hitler, and in a few cases symbolically 
carrying rifles and pistols, they me¬ 
thodically disrupted the speeches of 
elected officials. They commonly de¬ 
nounced the several proposed reform 
bills pending before Congress not for 
anything they actually contain, but for 
imaginary provisions bearing only the 
faintest resemblance to real ones. 

From the fact that the bills had no 
specific mechanism to prevent il¬ 
legal aliens from getting emergency 
care (since added), they concluded 
that the Democrats were proposing 
to extend medical cover (perish the 
thought!) to all illegal aliens. (When 
Obama denied this charge in a special 
Congressional healthcare address, a 
Republican backbencher from South 
Carolina, Joe Wilson, interrupted him 
with a shout of “You lie!” from the 
floor. This breach of etiquette made 
Wilson an instant Tea Party hero.) 
From the fact that one version of the 
legislation proposes to fund voluntary 
end-of-life counselling, the disrupt¬ 
ers asserted that the bill sought to 
establish government ‘death panels’, 
which would deny the elderly permis¬ 
sion for life-prolonging treatments in 
order to save the government money. 
In vain did hapless legislators attempt 
to refute these canards by reference 
to actual legislative text. What was 
soon to become known as the Tea 
Party movement insisted on arguing 
not simply on the basis of its own 
opinions, but of its own facts. 

The town meetings of July and Au¬ 
gust were followed by a national Tea 
Party march on Washington. The date 
chosen was September 12, to com¬ 


memorate the day after 9/11 in 2001, 
when, according to the organisers, 
America stood united as never before 
in the face of the terrorist danger. 
Upwards of 70,000 turned out that 
day in what was perhaps the biggest 
rightwing demonstration the capital 
had witnessed since a big Ku Klux 
Klan march in the 1920s. 

Any marcher who may have mo¬ 
mentarily forgot what country s/he 
was in would soon have been re¬ 
minded by the profusion of American 
flags in the hands, and on the jackets 
and jeans, of the nearly all-white and 
not exactly youthful participants. 
Many also dangled from the brims of 
their hats the teabags that have come 
to symbolise their movement; they are 
meant to evoke the Boston Tea Party 
of 1773, when rebellious colonists dis¬ 
guised as Indians dumped a shipment 
of British tea into the harbour. (The 
movement is apparently oblivious to 
the fact that “teabagging” is a slang 
term for a certain sexual practice.) 

The by now familiar placards were 
there, equating Obama with Hitler, 
Stalin, Mao and Pol Pot. Most signs 
avoided overtly racist themes, with 
a couple of notable exceptions: one 
read: “The zoo has African lions - the 
White House has a lyin’ African”; 
another pictured Obama with a wild 
afro and a bone through his nose over 
a hammer-and-sickle emblem. 

The rise of the Tea Partiers has 
played havoc with the Republican 
establishment. Some, such as John 
McCain, have sought to take their dis¬ 
tance, fearing that the new movement 
will further marginalise an already 
weakened party in coming elections. 
Others, however, see in the teabaggers 
a potential for renewal and rebranding 
in the wake of a historic defeat. Many 
hover between these positions. Sarah 
Palin appears to be hedging her bets. 


She was the main speaker at the Na¬ 
tional Tea Party convention in Febru¬ 
ary, but recently endorsed mainstream 
Republican candidates in opposition 
to the ultras. 

Mad Hatter 

The Tea Party movement is unmis¬ 
takably a phenomenon of the right. 
Beyond this, however, it is sprawling 
and amorphous, with only a rudimen¬ 
tary national apparatus and nothing 
resembling a coherent political pro¬ 
gramme. One core element consists 
of professional Republican Party op¬ 
eratives and their corporate backers. 
Another is extreme-right outfits who 
sniff new recruitment opportunities: 
white supremacists, John Birchers 
(a few are still around), and various 
militia and ‘patriot’ groups, which 
continue to nurse their anger over the 
violent government suppression of 
armed religious cults at Ruby Ridge, 
Idaho and Waco, Texas in the 1990s. 
But thousands without a history of 
political activism have been swept 
into the trend. One recent poll indi¬ 
cates that 20% of Americans identify 
with the movement in some way. 

The unifying theme seems to be 
paranoia in relation to the federal 
government in general and Obama 
in particular. Tea Partiers oppose the 
Bush/Obama bank bailout, healthcare 
reform and Obama’s stimulus pack¬ 
age, not because these measures are 
corporate-friendly, but because they 
are seen as adding to an already heavy 
national debt burden, and, among the 
movement’s more extreme elements, 
as the initial steps in a vast government 
conspiracy to destroy the constitution 
and impose totalitarian rule. 

The closest thing the movement 
has to a national spokesperson and 
ideologue is the clownish Fox News 
television commentator, Glenn Beck, 


the Tea Party’s Mad Hatter. It was 
Beck who issued the initial summons 
to the march on Washington. Watch¬ 
ing his daily five o’clock rant, which 
reaches over three million viewers, 
has become a ritual for teabaggers 
from coast to coast. 

Beck specialises in stoking fears 
and paranoid delusions. Although 
forced to back off from some of his 
more outlandish assertions - that Fema 
(the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency) is preparing secret concentra¬ 
tion camps for dissenters, that Obama 
is an anti-white racist - Beck presents 
himself as a relentless unmasker of 
government plots against American 
liberty, past and present. He claims 
to base his thinking on the work of 
the libertarian philosopher, Ayn Rand, 
according to whom the highest human 
calling is unlimited pursuit of indi¬ 
vidual riches. In this optic, the proper 
role of government is to protect the 
acquisitive freedom of citizens, and 
the US constitution - a fictionalised 
version of which is for Beck the em¬ 
bodiment of eternal truth - was estab¬ 
lished chiefly for this end. Attempts 
by ‘progressives’ (the preferred cur¬ 
rent self-description of liberals, and 
Beck’s chief term of opprobrium) to 
redistribute wealth or achieve ‘social 
justice’ is nothing less than subversion 
of the original intent of the founding 
fathers. They supposedly believed in 
minimal government, not the bloated 
regime of big-spending, tax-guzzling 
bureaucrats and social engineers that 
now occupies official Washington. 

Beck styles himself a strict consti¬ 
tutionalist, and has gone on the road 
with a one-man show clad in knee 
breeches and a tricorn hat, intended 
to evoke the American war of inde¬ 
pendence. Beck’s small-government 
creed, like that of most ‘conserva¬ 
tives’, is suspended at the door of 
the local police headquarters and the 
Pentagon. He advocates zero tolerance 
for criminals, is a staunch supporter of 
US troops abroad and has mounted a 
spirited defence of the waterboard¬ 
ing of ‘terrorists’. That George Bush 
swelled the federal budget deficit by 
a far greater amount than anything 
Obama is proposing goes virtually 
unmentioned. 

The trouble, according to Beck, 
began not with Obama, or even 
Franklin D Roosevelt, but under 
the Democratic administration of 
Woodrow Wilson (1913-21), when 
‘progressives’ got their hands on 
the federal government for the first 
time. Civil service reform, anti¬ 
trust legislation and the progressive 
income tax (Beck says the adjective 
refers to political philosophy rather 
than income-based calculation) - all 
were schemes to use the government 
as an instrument for human perfec¬ 
tion, and thus amounted to nothing 
less than an early attempt to impose 
communism by peaceful means. 

Beck surrounds his historical fic¬ 
tions with a good deal of pseudo- 
scholarly hocus-pocus, consisting of 
charts, elaborate blackboard demon¬ 
strations and panels of ‘experts’ and 
‘scholars’. One regular guest on his 
show, Jonah Goldberg, is the author 
of a book titled Liberal fascism, which 
argues counterintuitively that fascism 
is a phenomenon of the left, as op¬ 
posed to the right. Although echoing 
many Republican themes, Beck is 
careful to put some distance between 
himself and the actually existing party. 


There are ‘progressives’ lurking in 
both camps, he says, reminding us that 
that Theodore Roosevelt, a Republi¬ 
can president, adopted the progressive 
label as well as Woodrow Wilson. 

Anger at the bottom 

Much about the Tea Party movement 
is hardly extraordinary. Its ‘liber¬ 
tarianism’ represents the ideology 
of bourgeois individualism raised to 
the highest power, a doctrine that has 
always had widespread appeal in a 
country for which getting and spend¬ 
ing are a secular religion. This ide¬ 
ology also dovetails neatly with the 
neoliberal agenda. Many leftist and 
liberal commentators were therefore 
initially inclined to dismiss the Tea 
Party movement as an ‘Astroturf’ 
phenomenon: ie, a pseudo-grassroots 
front for big corporations and the Re¬ 
publican Party. 

This characterisation contains more 
than a grain of truth. One of the biggest 
early backers of the movement was a 
shadowy “free enterprise political 
advocacy group” named Americans 
for Prosperity. Its chief executive, Tim 
Phillips, is a professional Republican 
operative, while its founder, David H 
Koch, an oil and natural gas magnate, 
owns the second-largest privately held 
company in the US. The group refuses 
to disclose the identity of its donors. 
Another visible Tea Party presence 
is an outfit called Freedom Works, 
headed by Dick Armey, the former 
Republican speaker of the House of 
Representatives and outright corpo¬ 
rate shill. Among its contributors are 
John Mellon Scaife, a notorious bil¬ 
lionaire funder of rightwing causes, 
and business giants such as Olin and 
Exxon Mobil. And it is, of course, Fox 
News owner Rupert Murdoch who 
supplies Glenn Beck with his national 
media platform. 

The Republicans, moreover, are 
so discredited by eight years of Bush 
that they can only be repackaged by 
a movement that has a separate iden¬ 
tity from the official party leadership 
and that attempts to capitalise on the 
current anti-Washington mood. Tea 
Partiers can be useful to the Republi¬ 
cans, provided that their discontents 
can ultimately be channelled into a 
vote for the party, whose immediate 
objective is to weaken or eliminate 
the Democratic majority in the 2010 
Congressional elections. But Republi¬ 
cans can never hold this base without 
in some way addressing the causes of 
its anger at current economic distress. 
This is why even the most corporate- 
loyal hacks must engage in a certain 
amount of anti-corporate rhetoric and 
profess opposition to the continuing 
bank bailout. The trick is to interlard 
this theme with the standard rightist 
mantra, including opposition to taxes 
(on the rich), rejection of economic 
regulation and government spending 
on anything but the military - slogans 
that can be turned to the advantage of 
the ruling class, including the great 
financial houses, at the end of the day. 
A certain amount of programmatic 
vagueness works to the advantage 
of Republican politicians, who seek 
to manipulate the right-populist base 
of the party in much the same way 
that the Democrats deceive their left- 
populist, ‘progressive’ followers: with 
a game of electoral bait and switch. 

Yet it is also undeniable that the 
spontaneous popular anger the tea¬ 
baggers have harnessed lends itself 
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more to exploitation by the right than 
mobilisation by the radical or even 
liberal left. There has to date been no 
movement of insurgent Democrats to 
exert comparable leftward pressure 
on their party. The viewing audience 
for Glenn Beck is more than twice as 
large as that of the leftish television 
commentators, Keith Olbermann and 
Rachel Maddow. And so we once 
again come up against the perennial 
American riddle explored by Thomas 
Frank in What’s the matter with Kan¬ 
sas (America)', large numbers of lower 
middle class and working class people 
espousing a politics clearly contrary to 
their material interests. 

Old bile, new bottles 

Americans certainly have no monop¬ 
oly on eruptions of irrational mass 
anger. The biggest one in western 
history occurred not in the US, but in 
Europe between the two world wars. 
It took the greatest living Marxist 
of his day, Leon Trotsky, to unravel 
the logic of fascism. In his under- 
appreciated German writings, Trot¬ 
sky argued that Hitler’s stormtroop- 
ers could not be understood simply 
as tools of bourgeois reaction, but 
represented an independent plebe¬ 
ian upsurge based on the fury of the 
wildgewordene Kleinhiirger, or petty 
bourgeois run amok, under extreme 
crisis conditions. 

The current crisis in the US is not 
nearly as profound as that of the 1930s, 
nor are the Teapartiers an incipient 
fascist movement. Rightwing anti- 
statism is an old current in American 
politics, which bubbles to the surface 
during times of uncertainty. But, like 
fascism, it cannot be explained simply 
by capitalist manipulation of public 
opinion. It also contains some of the 
elements of lower middle class frus¬ 
tration and rage that can be found in 
fascist movements - but with a particu¬ 
lar American twist. One of the most 
thought-provoking attempts to under¬ 
stand American rightwing populism 
comes from the late liberal historian, 
Richard Hofstadter, in a collection of 
essays on the far right of the 1950s and 
60s, The paranoid style in American 
politics (New York 1965). 

Hofstadter contrasts interest poli¬ 
tics (which are based on material 
interests, and to that extent rational), 
with what he calls “status politics”, 
often embraced by those unable to 
pursue their material interests success¬ 
fully. One of the most prized status 
emblems in his view is the title of 
American. United States citizens are 
possessed of a stronger urge than most 
to proclaim their national fealty. In no 
other country is the flag so widely and 
self-righteously waved or saluted. The 
patriotic paraphernalia of the teabag- 
gers has always been a staple of a far 
right that can trace its origins at least 
as far back as the presidential cam¬ 
paign of Barry Goldwater in 1964. 
One cannot avoid the impression, 
especially given the political indif¬ 
ference of most Americans, that 
something other than a set of civic 
principles is being proclaimed with 
these patriotic asseverations. 

Since the US is the world’s hyper¬ 
power, being an American is the only 
high-status category available to many 
of the less privileged. This is why the 
ultra-right tends by and large to favour 
the strong assertion of US imperial 
might. But the identification of broad 
popular layers with the country’s glo¬ 
bal power hardly distinguishes the US 
from other actual or aspiring imperial 
hegemons of the past. More unusual, 
Hofstadter points out, is the conflation 
of two things normally regarded as 
distinct: nationality and social status 
within the nation. 

Who is an American? The answer 
to this question has changed over 
time, but, in a country comprised of 
multiple and shifting immigrant lay¬ 
ers, it has always included some to the 
exclusion of others. In the 18th and 
19th centuries Anglo-Saxon Protes¬ 


tants exercised exclusive rights to the 
American brand. Native Americans, 
blacks (slave or free) and Catholic and 
Jewish immigrants and their offspring 
(citizens or not) stood squarely outside 
the prevailing definition. 

At different periods, previously 
excluded groups have been allowed 
inside the tent. The New Deal not 
only involved limited guarantees of 
worker rights, but was a symbolic 
welcome into the mainstream for the 
people who comprised large chunks 
of the working class: Irish, Italian and 
eastern European Catholics, and, to a 
lesser but significant degree, Jews. 

The older Anglo-Americans, of 
course, remained on the inside, and 
one branch of them, southern whites, 
demanded - and received - assur¬ 
ances that the expanding definition of 
‘American’ would not be broadened 
to include black people. Agricultural 
labour, in which most blacks were 
employed, was deliberately denied 
the right to organise. Southern segre¬ 
gationists remained entrenched in the 
leadership of the Democratic Party. It 
was this new, all-white constellation 
of ‘Americans’ that emerged into the 
50s and 60s to enjoy the fruits of post¬ 
war prosperity. 

Thus national identity throughout 
US history has been selectively be¬ 
stowed and functions not, as in most 
other countries, as a condition of birth 
to be taken for granted, but as a status 
to be acquired. 

Those who already possessed or 
had recently attained that status from 
about 1950 to 1965 came of age in 
the heyday of the American empire. 
The GI bill made it possible for mil¬ 
lions of World War II veterans to at¬ 
tend university. Steadily rising wages 
permitted higher-paid union workers 
to earn, with overtime, as much as a 
junior doctor or lawyer, and hence 
to avoid female and child labour and 
think of themselves as middle class. 
For the children of immigrants, a na¬ 
tionwide network of highways were 
avenues of flight from the squalor of 
city tenements to private suburban 
homes; ‘bedroom communities’, in 
turn, became the centres of a culture of 
mass consumption, with the one-wage 
nuclear family as its primary unit. 

Although this period lasted for only 
a comparatively short time, it was for 
many so far superior to the depres¬ 
sion and war decades that had gone 
before and the turmoil of the 60s that 
came after as to form a distinct - and 
idealised - golden age, which remains 
a reference point and object of nos¬ 
talgia, not only for the people who 
were adults at the time, but for many 
of their children and grandchildren. 
Its ‘values’ were widely celebrated 
in Norman Rockwell paintings and 
countless television shows. Its un¬ 
equalled standard of living was a po¬ 
tent weapon in the cold war, as well 
as a means of cementing the loyalty 
of a generation of white people to the 
ruling class. 

It is the beneficiaries of this era, 
and those who still cling to its myths 
- more numerous in the south and the 
heavily white ‘heartland’ between 
the Atlantic and Pacific than in multi¬ 
ethnic coastal cities - that Sarah Palin 
refers to when she speaks of “real 
Americans”, and who supply most of 
the ageing white faces on display at 
Tea Party events. Their ‘patriotism’ 
has little to do with the founding 
fathers, the constitution or any of the 
other symbols they invoke. It is rather 
a public affirmation of the kind of 
people they happen to be. 

Who, in fact, are they? The more 
comfortable Anglo-Saxons among 
them have always considered them¬ 
selves the country’s custodians. But 
the more dynamic and hence defining 
element probably comes from lower 
middle class white southerners, as 
well as the descendants of immigrant 
groups that came to these shores over 
the past 125 years or so. For these 
groups flag-waving and loud procla¬ 


mations of patriotism have tended to 
serve as entry tickets into the society 
- for southerners a means of reassert¬ 
ing themselves after their attempt to 
secede during the civil war, and for 
the children of immigrants a way of 
assuring older layers of their eager¬ 
ness to shed their European ways and 
loyalties in order to embrace a new 
American identity. Military serv¬ 
ice, compulsory for young men from 
World War II through the 70s, was also 
a path to integration. 

Hofstadter also remarks upon the 
attitudes to authority characteris¬ 
tic of immigrants and their second- 
generation offspring. They were, first 
of all, Tittle people’, who witnessed 
only the effects of political power 
without participating in it. They, were, 
moreover, responsible for disciplining 
their children - in whom their hopes 
for the future were invested - to the 
harsh demands of the new society. 
The family patriarch often taught his 
children unconditional obedience to 
the existing civil authorities, enforced 
by the unconditional obedience of the 
rest of the family to himself. When, 
however, the government began to de¬ 
viate from the rigid morality and civic 
code on which they had been reared, 
these groups became bewildered, and 
were inclined to view change in a 
paranoid light. For them authority was 
not something to be negotiated with; it 
was univocal: either an unquestioned 
good or a malign conspiracy. 

A fortress besieged 

Starting in the mid-60s, just about 
every constituent part of this newly 
forged American identity came under 
challenge, from inside and outside the 
tent. Within, there was the rebellion 
of many of this generation’s sons and 
daughters, who were more educated 
and took for granted the affluence that 
their parents regarded as a crowning 
achievement. Among them, scepticism 
and a cult of pleasure were replacing 
conformity and abstinence. 

From without came the clamour 
of previously excluded populations 
demanding to be let in - but on their 
own terms, which were markedly 
different from the ones on which 
previous generations had gained ad¬ 
mittance. The black Americans who 
took on Jim Crow in the south and 
the de facto segregation of northern 
and western cities saw little point in 
flag-waving or social climbing; nei¬ 
ther had got them anywhere during 
centuries of racial oppression. They 
rather sought to challenge white domi¬ 
nance by methods of direct confronta¬ 
tion, and in some cases embraced a 
black nationalism that counterposed 
itself to white American chauvinism 
and identified with third-world anti¬ 
imperialist causes. 

There was also a growing Latino 
immigration from Puerto Rico, central 
America and Mexico. These groups 
had not, like earlier immigrant waves, 
left their countries of origin thou¬ 
sands of miles behind. Mexicans, 
from whom Texas and other parts of 
the south-west had been stolen by the 
US in the 1840s, could still think of 
themselves as an external colony of 
their native country, which lies just 
across the Rio Bravo. They were 
understandably less anxious to prove 
their patriotism than their European 
predecessors. The irregular white 
militias that now patrol the Mexican- 
American border to prevent the entry 
of ‘illegal aliens’ form an important 
component of the far right. 

‘Real Americans’ 

Thus, from all these quarters and in 
all these ways, the white, post-war 
generation of ‘real Americans’ came 
to feel themselves under siege, and 
began to suffer from what Hofstadter 
calls “status anxiety”, which in more 
extreme cases morphed into the para¬ 
noia that has reared its head once 
again with the Tea Party movement. 

That paranoid mentality extends to 


the federal government not because 
teabaggers have read Ayn Rand or 
Friedrich von Hayek (though these 
authors provide convenient ideo¬ 
logical cover), but rather because the 
government, which was dominated 
by Democrats until 1980, did in fact 
make some attempt, often reluctant, 
to integrate new layers into the larger 
society. For white southerners, who 
regarded the government as something 
of an alien presence since the civil war, 
Washington was the enforcer of racial 
integration. In the country as a whole 
the government supported such things 
as affirmative action (programmes 
to promote the selective hiring and 
educational advancement of blacks 
and other minorities), English-Spanish 
bilingualism in state schools in certain 
regions, and welfare programmes that 
handed out money to minorities. 

So, beginning in the late 60s, there 
began to materialise what became 
known as the ‘white backlash’. In 
1968, thousands of youths of mainly 
eastern European Catholic descent 
stoned organisers sent into Chicago by 
Martin Luther King to agitate for the 
racial integration of housing. In Bos¬ 
ton in the 70s, Irish-American mobs 
attacked black youths being bussed 
into their neighbourhoods to integrate 
the schools. During the same decade 
California witnessed a ‘tax revolt’, the 
aim of which was to rescind income 
taxes that supposedly went to fund 
various social programmes. 

Yet, spontaneous as this ‘back¬ 
lash’ was, it could not have achieved 
scope or durability without being 
consciously exploited by the Repub¬ 
lican Party. In the Nixon campaigns 
of 1968 and 1972, the Republicans 
deliberately crafted a so-called south¬ 
ern strategy, designed to capture 
the votes of southern whites who 
had become disillusioned with the 
Democrats due to their support for 
black civil rights. Racist sentiments 
were thinly disguised by tough-on- 
crime rhetoric and denunciations of 
‘welfare cheats’. The Republicans 
have since replaced the Democrats 
as the main party of the south, which, 
because it has also supplanted the 
north-east as a manufacturing centre, 
exerts a national influence beyond 
its demographic weight. The south¬ 
ern ‘good ole boy’ culture of white 
plebeian resentment against ‘north¬ 
eastern liberals’ - symbolised by 
tattoos, Confederate flags and Nascar 
racing - has also gained a certain cur¬ 
rency among status-anxious whites 
throughout the country. 

In 1980, Ronald Reagan made 
a conscious appeal to the mainly 
Catholic blue-collar workers who 
had voted Democratic in the past, 
but were coming to feel that blacks 
and other minorities were gaining at 
their expense. These were the ‘Rea¬ 
gan Democrats’, who, together with 
southern whites, came to constitute 
the broad social base upon which 
the Republican Party relied in sub¬ 
sequent decades to carry forward a 
comprehensive project of capitalist 
retrenchment. This project, as Tho¬ 
mas Frank has argued, had little to 
do with the fears and resentments 
of the voting bloc that brought the 
Republicans to power, and in fact 
undermined the economic position 
of the base in the end. 

Insurrection or 
instrument? 

The Tea Party movement may be a 
new political presence, but it also 
represents a reactivation of politi¬ 
cal forces long in the making - the 
product of sentiments arising from 
below, but artfully fostered to the 
advantage of those at the top. The 
present political conjuncture - the 
election of a black president amid 
the deepest recession in 70 years - 
could almost have been designed 
to trigger the deepest anxieties and 
resentments of backward-looking 
layers. And, whether or not the Re¬ 


publican leadership shares their pas¬ 
sions, they are only too content to 
ride back to power on the momen¬ 
tum of a movement that points the 
finger of blame for the current eco¬ 
nomic downturn at minorities and 
big government - or anyone but their 
corporate capitalist paymasters. 

The concern of the latter is that the 
anti-banker rhetoric and denunciation 
of ‘country club’ Republicans now 
heard at Tea Party gatherings could 
get out of hand, even leading to some 
kind of rightist third-party challenge. 
But most Republican bigwigs remain 
confident that the movement is still 
small enough to be controlled, and 
that its favourites, Sarah Palin and 
Texas libertarian Ron Paul, who stand 
no chance of winning a presidential 
election, can be excluded from seri¬ 
ous contention as candidates in 2012, 
when a somewhat more conventional 
standard-bearer will emerge to claim 
the allegiance of their followers. 

Leftwing alarmists who fear that 
the Tea Partiers could become home¬ 
grown brownshirts miss one essential 
fact: that the generational cohort of 
white Americans at the centre of the 
movement is a slowly diminishing 
quantity. It is being undermined by 
the gradual decline of anti-black 
racism and new immigrant waves. 
By 2040, most Americans will be 
non-white. This statistic is no doubt 
feeding the fires of white anxiety at 
the moment. The ‘post-racial’ soci¬ 
ety said to have been announced by 
Obama’s election has by no means 
arrived. But the erosion of old ethnic 
and racial identities in the cities and 
suburbs where most of the popula¬ 
tion live does constitute a powerful 
counter-trend, making racism and 
xenophobia less viable as a basis for 
any kind of mass politics. 

The major unanswered question 
concerns the strength of the other 
ideological current in the present 
rightwing surge: the worship of ‘free 
markets’, ‘small government‘and 
‘balanced budgets’. These are shibbo¬ 
leths of bourgeois ideology, which 
ruling class members of all political 
shades have an interest in keeping 
alive, and which have long had reso¬ 
nance among the lower social strata 
of a country that embodies bourgeois 
social relations in a purer form than 
any other. The Tea Partiers are at 
the moment attempting to use the 
government deficit as a metaphor for 
the indebtedness with which so many 
ordinary households are burdened in 
order to oppose further spending on 
healthcare and jobs. 

Yet free-market dogma requires 
more to remain viable than a his¬ 
torical pedigree: it must to one ex¬ 
tent or another be grounded in the 
life-possibilities of at least a portion 
of the majority that does not live off 
the profits of capital. Free-market 
dogma received a new lease of life 
during the neoliberal apogee of the 
1980s and 90s, when the ruling class 
renewed its ranks from among suc¬ 
cessful dot-com entrepreneurs, and 
when many who worked for a liv¬ 
ing, though deriving only a fraction 
of their income from investments, 
were nonetheless seduced by climb¬ 
ing stock prices to see themselves as 
members of a ‘stakeholder society’. 
But now, with no new apparent future 
bubble to sustain popular illusions, 
neoliberal platitudes may be losing 
even the semblance of plausibility 
they once possessed. 

The main current asset of the 
Tea Party movement thus seems 
to be its ability to act as a magnet 
for the inchoate rage against the 
status quo felt by many who do not 
necessarily share the prejudices 
of its chauvinist-libertarian core. 
Like so many times in the past, 
the latter are directing that anger at 
false targets. The growing distance 
between their rhetoric and reality 
may present the possibility of di¬ 
recting it at the right ones I 
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TURKEY _ 

Collective amnesia of 
Turkish bourgeoisie 

The spectre of Armenian genocide still haunts Turkey, reports Esen Uslu 



1915: Turkish official holds bread in front of starving Armenians 


T he annual sport of the Turkish 
government, diplomats and 
media circus was played out 
once more earlier this month. Eve¬ 
rybody had been waited in keen an¬ 
ticipation to count the votes cast at 
the US House Committee of Foreign 
Affairs in favour of the resolution 
calling on president Barack Obama 
to “characterise the systematic and 
deliberate annihilation of 1.5 million 
Armenians as genocide”. 

Up to this year the adoption of such 
a resolution was narrowly avoided 
thanks to the behind-the-scenes efforts 
of the military-industrial complex as 
well as the Zionist lobby. Last year, 
for example, the new Obama admin¬ 
istration agreed not to embarrass the 
Turkish government in exchange for 
efforts to resolve its frozen relations 
with Armenia. The outcome was the 
shotgun wedding known as the Zu¬ 
rich protocols, signed after several 
last-minute glitches by the respective 
foreign ministers in the overpowering 
presence of secretary of state Hillary 
Clinton and the representatives of EU 
countries. However, it was apparent 
to seasoned observers that neither the 
Turkish nor the Armenian side had 
any intention of implementing the 
protocols. 

So the scene was set for this year’s 
face-off. The Obama administration 
had warned Turkey that the proto¬ 
col must be ratified by the national 
assembly - to no avail. After some 
grumbling the Obama administration 
let it go, and it was eventually adopted 
by a single vote. 

The Turkish government, which 
has grown accustomed to last-minute 
reprieves, had failed badly to see 
what was coming. It now attempted 
to stop the further embarrassment of 
a full vote in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The Turkish ambassador was 
recalled for “consultations”, and the 
prime ministerial visit to the USA 
scheduled for later this year was put 
on hold. Even TUSIAD, the powerful 
association of Turkish businessmen, 
cancelled its planned tour of the US. 

However, despite its bravado the 
Turkish government is still unsure 
how to proceed. Is it prepared to risk 
Turkey’s position as a key player in 
the eyes of the US with respect to the 
whirlwind of the Middle East? The 
increased importance of Turkey is 
considered as its most important asset 
and perhaps the last bargaining chip. 
Juicy defence procurement contracts, 
such as for the Joint Strike Fighter, as 
well as for other military hardware, are 
also on the table. The largest of them 
all is the Incirlik airbase, which is vital 
for US operations in the Middle East. 
And we should not forget the Turkish 
troops serving under Nato command 
in Afghanistan, as well those as under 
the UN interim force in Lebanon. 

Postponing the 
inevitable 

In reality, however, Turkey actually 
has very limited scope in the nego¬ 
tiations. Yes, it may stop purchasing 
hardware from the US, or postpone 
some of its hardware modernisation 
projects, but at the end of the day such 
measures would lead to a deteriora¬ 
tion in relations with the US and hurt 
Turkey itself more in the long run. 
Furthermore, the Swedish parliament 
adopted a similar motion on Armenia 
a few days after the US vote, increas¬ 


ing the number of countries with such 
a position to more than 20 at the last 
count. Clearly the intractable policy 
line adopted by Turkey has reached 
its limits. 

For many Europeans, the current 
political impasse is totally unneces¬ 
sary. Why has Turkey tried so long 
to postpone the inevitable? Would it 
not be far better to come clean and 
accept its historic responsibility for 
the Armenian genocide that happened 
nearly a century ago during the up¬ 
heavals of World War I? Especially 
now that a government with roots in 
political Islam, and which has waged 
a campaign against the tutelage of 
the army, high courts and top civil¬ 
ian bureaucracy over political life in 
Turkey, is in power? 

These questions have also been 
raised by former leftists-turned-liber- 
als, who advise the AKP (Justice and 
Development Party) government to 
abandon the traditional intransigence 
on the Armenian issue and adopt a 
new approach more in line with the 
government’s declared aim of ‘zero 
problems’ with Turkey’s neighbours. 

What they fail to see is that the 
AKP government’s popular support 
is based on the sponsorship of the 
provincial bourgeoisie, which has 
reached its present level of develop¬ 
ment and influence in the last decades 
only. And this sector’s initial capital 
accumulation was derived from the 
expropriation of Armenian and Or¬ 
thodox Christian capitalists. 

Even the largest financial groups 
emerged through the process of Turki- 
fication of capital, which started with 
the Armenian genocide in 1915, and 
continued until early 70s with ruthless 
efficiency. The initial accumulation 
of property and riches of the Islamic 
Turkish capitalists of present-day 
Turkey was based on the expropria¬ 
tion of Christian minorities. This is 
the unpalatable truth that the Turkish 
bourgeoisie wishes everybody in the 
world would forget. 

There are also quite a large number 
of Turks and Muslims - victims of 
ethnic cleansing in the former Ot¬ 
toman provinces that gained their 
independence after World War I, who 
moved into the void left by the former 
Christian minorities in Anatolia who 
were either killed or forced to flee. 
Even their homes and smallholdings 
were once the property of Armenians 
or other Christians. Such people may 


not be rich, but they share the wish 
of the Turkish bourgeoisie that eve¬ 
rybody in the world would just forget 
the past. 

This collective amnesia of the Turk¬ 
ish bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie 
was strengthened by a century of 
nationalist and later anti-communist 
propaganda. The joint effect of both 
strands was so powerful that even the 
Turkish left failed to raise the issue for 
long periods. These comrades were so 
taken in by the ideas of nationalism 
that for them the history of the ‘Turk¬ 
ish’ left only began with the formation 
of Communist Party of Turkey (TKP) 
after World War I, and with the newly 
formed republic saved from the teeth 
of the imperialists and their Greek 
henchmen under the inspiring exam¬ 
ple of the October Revolution. 

Most of the left was also happy to 
forget that the working class move¬ 
ment in Turkey started in the cities of 
the Aegean seaboard within Greek and 
Armenian communities. The Com¬ 
munist manifesto was translated and 
published in Armenian nearly half a 
century before it appeared in Turk¬ 
ish. Greek and Armenian socialists 
had factions within the developing 
national movements defending a com¬ 
mon struggle for a single, democratic 
state and against partition. And despite 
all the atrocities the members of the 
TKP in the cities of the nascent repub¬ 
lic came from all ethnic backgrounds. 
During the first mass arrests of com¬ 
munist members there were many Ar¬ 
menian, Jewish and Greek detainees. 
However, during the 30s and 40s these 
minorities largely disappeared from 
the life of the TKP because of both 
emigration and severe repression. 

After World War II only a handful of 
TKP comrades were of Armenian ori¬ 
gin, and they tended to toe the Soviet 
line of not making Armenian or other 
minority rights an issue. That situation 
continued even during the 60s and 70s, 
when a new and young revolutionary 
movement rapidly gained ascendancy. 
This movement mixed its nationalistic 
rhetoric with anti-imperialist phra¬ 
seology. Until the Armenian Secret 
Army for the Liberation of Armenia 
(Asala) started to engage in acts of 
individual terrorism in the 70s and 
80s the Armenian issue tended to be 
ignored by the left. 

By 1980 some sections of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement had started to 
arrive at a basically correct appraisal 


of the Armenian genocide, called for a 
mutually agreed population exchange 
between Greece and Turkey and so on. 
The Leninist faction of the TKP, based 
in London, was one of the first or¬ 
ganisations to adopt properly thought 
through resolutions on these issues. 

The positive results of the changed 
understanding led to a closer coopera¬ 
tion with the Armenian organisations 
abroad. In April 1982, for example, 
Iscinin Sesi (Workers Voice, the paper 
of the TKP Leninists) reported that 
the Young Armenian Association in 
Manchester had received a delegation 
from the Union of Turkish Progres¬ 
sives in Britain, and resolved to donate 
one fifth of their available cash to the 
UTP in support of their joint struggle. 
In the 80s the paper carried many 
such reports, as well as those from 
Turkey indicating raised awareness 
on the issue. 

Alas, in later years the Armenian 
issue disappeared from the agenda 
of Turkish communists once more. 
There were many reasons for this, 
but the most important of them was 
the increased prominence of the 
Kurdish question. The armed strug¬ 
gle raised the stakes and drew a 
line between internationalist and 
nationalist tendencies within the 
communist movement as well as the 
left as a whole. Even the internation¬ 
alist tendencies were unfortunately 
tainted with the Soviet line, and the 
disintegration of the USSR had the 
effect of strengthening the hand of 
the nationalists. 

Public knowledge 

During recent years the easing of 
the censorship and disinformation 
campaign run by the state allowed 
information about the horrors of the 
genocides, the forced displacement 
and exile of Armenian, Pontic Chris¬ 
tian, Assyrian, Chaldean, Greek and 
Turkish Orthodox Christian com¬ 
munities to become more and more 
available. The Asset Tax imposed 
on the Christian communities during 
World War II, under whose terms 
non-payment was subject to a penalty 
of forced labour in a concentration 
camp-like environment; the revoking 
of Turkish citizenship from members 
of the Greek Christian community fol¬ 
lowing clashes in Cyprus in the early 
60s; the pogrom of September 6-7 
1955 organised by the state security 
apparatus - these acts of repression 


became public knowledge and were 
met with a wave of disbelief. 

The massacres perpetrated against 
Kurds and Alevis started to be seen 
in a new light; the connection be¬ 
tween the state security organisa¬ 
tions and those engaged in actions 
against Christian minorities all over 
Turkey became more and more un¬ 
derstood. The continuity between 
the Union and Progress Party of the 
late Ottoman period - the master¬ 
mind of the genocides and of all the 
anti-Christian-minority actions - and 
the present-day state security ap¬ 
paratus became more and more ap¬ 
parent. Even political Islam, which 
has itself suffered at the hands of 
the same organisations, started to 
realise that it is impossible to stand 
for democracy unless Armenian and 
other minority issues are properly 
addressed. 

The only sections standing firmly 
against any accommodation with 
those ideas are the army top brass 
and bureaucracy, and the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, which is represented by both 
the nationalist-fascist party and the 
nationalist social democrat party. 
And the bourgeoisie proper is still 
unwilling to take up the challenge, 
since its capital was initially ac¬ 
cumulated through the plunder and 
pillage of Christian minorities. 

However, this whole issue poi¬ 
sons the atmosphere in Turkey. The 
courageous Armenian socialist, 
Hrant Dink, was gunned down in a 
paramilitary-style assassination in 
January 2007, but the prosecution 
and trial of the suspects is going 
nowhere. One of the major churches 
of the Assyrian community, Mor 
Gabriel in Midyat, near the Syrian 
border, is facing a local land grab, 
and its legal attempts to defend its 
ancient rights have met with obstacle 
after obstacle. The ban on the Greek 
Orthodox community opening a 
theological school has been in opera¬ 
tion since the 70s. Security officials 
check the genitalia of the Kurdish 
guerrillas they kill to see if they 
were circumcised - otherwise they 
are insulted as Armenians. Material 
approved for the national curriculum 
is still full of xenophobic and nation¬ 
alist phraseology, etc, etc. 

The US vote is the latest attempt 
to prod Turkey in the direction of 
settling its many minority issues. 
But we should not forget that states 
rich in crude oil and gas are clustered 
around Turkey. Neither should we 
forget about Turkey’s proximity to 
Israel, with its substantial nuclear 
arsenal, and Iran, with its nuclear 
ambitions. Then there are the vola¬ 
tile post-Soviet Union states around 
the Black Sea and Caucasus and 
their numerous conflicts with Rus¬ 
sia. However, in the long run the 
Turkish government’s attempt to 
force the square peg of nationalist 
phraseology into the round hole of 
growing international condemnation 
is a hopeless task. 

But most important of all is the 
task of working class revolutionar¬ 
ies. We must never cease to struggle 
for a secular, democratic republic 
not prescribed by either religion or 
nationality. To do that we must be 
the staunchest defenders of minority 
rights and wage a determined strug¬ 
gle against all forms of bigotry and 
nationalist prejudice I 
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DEBATE 


Less radical than clause four 

A trained economist and computer scientist with a political background in Maoism, Paul Cockshott damns the 
CPGB’s Draft programme as being to the right of Labour governments past and present 


T here are definite positive 
aspects to the CPGB’s Draft 
programme {Weekly Worker sup¬ 
plement, February 11). In particular 
it is strongly pro-European, breaking 
with the narrow nationalism that some 
previously associated with commu¬ 
nism have espoused. It is strongly 
pro-democracy, though it has a rather 
limited and conventional idea of what 
democracy is, but, since I have already 
gone into that, and I do not want to 
waste space rehashing these issues 
(see ‘Democracy or oligarchy’ Weekly 
Worker October 8 2009). 

A programme is a sequence of steps, 
the following of which will achieve 
some predefined goal. A programme 
can be judged on what its goals are, 
and on the adequacy of the steps that 
it proposes to achieve them. 

Let me concentrate on the economic 
goals in the draft, and the adequacy 
of the measures proposed. Socialism 
has always been about running the 
economy in a different way - politics 
has been the means to that end. 

The draft splits the programme into 
two phases - a minimum programme 
and a maximum programme. There 
are historical precedents for this. In 
the late 19th century socialist groups 
in countries like Russia that were 
governed by autocracies had a mini¬ 
mum goal of a democratic republic 
with various social welfare measures 
that by late 20th century standards 
were quite modest. Their maximum 
programme was the achievement of 
socialism, which was seen as some¬ 
thing which would come later. 

This late 19th century structure has 
been revived, with a minimum pro¬ 
gramme having as its goal “winning 
the battle for democracy and ensur¬ 
ing that the market and the principle 
of capitalist profit is subordinated to 
the principle of human need”, which 
is seen as being “technically feasible 
under capitalism. However, it can 
only be fully realised through the 
working class taking power - not 
only in Britain, but on a continental 
European scale.” 

The longer-term goal is given as: 
“Next, again logically, comes the tasks 
of the CPGB in terms of the world¬ 
wide transition to communism. Here 
is the maximum programme.” 

Let us look at what the first goal 
means. The CPGB wants the working 
class to take power across Europe, 
and on that basis to ensure that the 
market and principle of capitalist 
profit is subordinate to the principle 
of human need. And at the same time 
they assert that it is technically feasi¬ 
ble to do this under capitalism. The 
logic of this is that even in the event 
of communists having taken power 
on an all-Europe basis, their Euro¬ 
pean economic aims are compatible 
with the continued existence of capi¬ 
talism. Progress beyond capitalism 
is relegated to the long-term future, 
when communist parties hold power 
on a worldwide scale. 

The economic goals that the draft 
sets are thus very modest. For the fore¬ 
seeable future the draft seeks no more 
than a reformed capitalism - what 
used to be called the mixed economy. 
It is much less radical than what 20th 
century European communists aimed 
at: the replacement of capitalist econo¬ 
mies with socialist economies. A 
close equivalent in economic terms 
would be the 1940s Labour Party or 
the Chinese CP in the 1950s or the 
Communist Party of China again in 
the 1980s. The draft says that only 
those capitalists who “rebel” should 
have their firms confiscated. This 


is what the CPC initially did: only 
those capitalists who sided with the 
Guomindang lost their property. But, 
since shareholders cannot collectively 
rebel, all public companies would be 
safe under a communist government. 

In all these historical cases the goal 
was a predominantly market economy 
with a significant state-owned sector, 
but where the characteristic features 
of capitalism - money, wage labour, 
profit and marked differences in class 
and income - persist. 

That communists even in the EU, 
arguably the most advanced part of 
the whole world economy, should 
have pulled back from advocating 
a socialist economy is a testimony 
to the ideological power of neo¬ 
classical and neoliberal economics. 
These people have become convinced 
that taking the means of production 
into public ownership or attempting 
to eliminate exploitation would be 
economically disastrous. Indeed the 
abolition of exploitation is not even 
given as an explicit objective in the 
Draft programme. 

It is no secret that the principal 
founder of communism, Karl Marx, 
gave the best years of his life to the 
writing of Das Kapital, his analysis 
of how capitalism worked. Marx 
argued that the value of commodities 
derived from the labour required to 
make them, and that under capitalism 
only a portion of the value created 
by workers is paid to them as wages. 
He said that employees are only 
paid for the first part of the working 
day; in the second half they work 
for their employer for free. Property 
incomes like profit, interest and rent 
arose from the unpaid labour. By 
exploitation he meant this process 
by which people are forced to do 
unpaid work. 

Marx’s concept of exploitation is 
completely absent from the Draft 
programme. Yes, the word is used. 
It says that backward countries are 
viciously exploited, that nature is an 
object of exploitation, that the econ¬ 
omy is distorted by exploitation. But 
this is just using the word as a general 
term of moral condemnation. 

Does this matter? Yes, because 
without an understanding of exploi¬ 
tation and how it is inherent in the 
wages system the authors are unable 
to explain: 

(a) why it is in the immediate 
interest of workers to abolish the 
wages system; 

(b) how to go about doing this. 

Instead the economic objectives 

they set are either very modest or 
very vague. So they say: “The po¬ 
litical economy of the working class 
brings with it not only higher wages 
and shorter hours. It brings health 
services, social security systems, 
pensions, universal primary and sec¬ 
ondary education ...” 

Full fruits 

While it is true that the labour move¬ 
ment aimed at all these things in the 
past, it greatly understates the objec¬ 
tives of socialist political economy. 
Indeed those points above were also 
advocated and supported by Euro¬ 
pean Christian democracy. The old 
clause four of the Labour Party, de¬ 
spite being written by a Fabian, gave 
a clearer and more accurate summary 
of Marx’s economic aims than to¬ 
day’s lengthy draft: 

“To secure for the workers by hand 
or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry and the most equitable dis¬ 
tribution thereof that may be possible 
upon the basis of the common own¬ 


ership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, and the 
best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each 
industry or service.” 

Here we have the elimination of ex¬ 
ploitation (“full fruits of their indus¬ 
try”), egalitarianism (“most equitable 
distribution”), common ownership, 
and - stretching it a little - a con¬ 
sciously planned economy. 

Today’s draft comes out as basi¬ 
cally against public ownership. Their 
section on the economy starts out by 
condemning nationalisation: “From 
the point of view of world revo¬ 
lution, programmes for wholesale 
nationalisation are today objectively 
reactionary. The historic task of the 
working class is to fully socialise 
the giant transnational corporations, 
not break them up into inefficient 
national units.” 

Remember the context. They are 
talking about a programme that they 
hope that a European CP will put into 
effect once being elected to power on 
an all-European basis - so by nation¬ 
alisation they must mean taking into 
European public ownership. If one 
was talking about the old nation-states 
then their point may some valid¬ 
ity in the most technically advanced 
industries: aircraft, cars and semi¬ 
conductors spring to mind, but these 
are only a part of the economy. 

Having initially damned nation¬ 
alisation, the authors backtrack and 
say that they support it for banking 
and the basic infrastructure. In which 
case why not say that they favour 
nationalisation apart from those in¬ 
dustries where development costs 
are too high for individual countries 
to afford them? 

If we look at what they think should 
be nationalised - “land, banks and 
financial services, along with basic in¬ 
frastructure, such as public transport, 
electricity, gas and water supplies” - it 
is markedly to the right of Labour 
governments past and present. Alistair 
Darling has nationalised a large part 
of the banking system. In the past 
public transport, electricity, gas and 
water were nationalised. Under La¬ 
bour governments so too were coal, 
oil (BNOC), shipbuilding, steel, parts 
of the car industry, road transport, air 
transport, the health system, etc. In 
view of their currently limited goals 
for nationalisation, the draft must 
agree that the Tories did the right 
thing when they privatised much of 
this. Indeed, since the draft does not 
include the NHS as something which 
should still be nationalised, they must 
favour privatisation there too. 

They are basically against public 
ownership, saying: “Universal na¬ 
tionalisation, forced collectivisation 
and flat-wage egalitarianism are ruled 
out - historic experience certainly 
shows that they lead to disaster.” 
The whole tone of this is reminiscent 
of the Labour right in the 1960s. 
Forced collectivisation, in Britain? 
In a country where the peasantry was 
dispossessed by the landlords three 
centuries ago? 

It is just put in as a scare to distract 
readers from the objection to public 
ownership and egalitarianism. Which 
country has ever applied “flat-wage 
egalitarianism” and found it to be 
disastrous? 

What they are trying to cover up 
here is that there is very little egalitar¬ 
ianism of any sort in their programme. 
For instance there is nothing at all on 
taxation. At least the old Labour Party 
tried to achieve egalitarianism by 
steeply progressive income tax. Since 


then the income tax system has been 
shifted to favour high earners, with 
regressive taxes like VAT and council 
tax becoming more important. As far 
as the draft is concerned, this Tory tax 
structure is not worth mentioning. 

And when has nationalisation led 
to disaster? It is pretty clear that the 
denationalisation of industry in the 
eastern bloc after 1989 did result 
in a disastrous recession, but what 
disasters followed nationalisations 
in, say, the UK or Czechoslovakia 
in the 40s? 

Nationalisation is not the only route 
to common ownership. There are 
other more direct and radical courses 
that can be taken. 

Emotive 

What I object to is the way the au¬ 
thors make the sort of unsubstantiat¬ 
ed and emotive criticisms of socialist 
economics that one is used to from 
neoliberals. They seem to believe 
that unemployment is inevitable until 
capitalism has been abolished, and 
since they do not actually propose 
any measures at all to abolish capi¬ 
talism, they say that unemployment 
cannot be blamed on government 
policy. This is to concede far too 
much to rightwing economics. The 
Labour Party had, from 1945 to the 
late 60s, a policy of full employment, 
which it largely achieved. 

This full employment policy great¬ 
ly strengthened the labour movement 
and raised the social influence of the 
working class. Its abandonment from 
the end of the 70s involved very defi¬ 
nite changes in economic policy that 
can be blamed on subsequent gov¬ 
ernments - in particular the removal 
of exchange controls and prices and 
incomes policies. Instead there was a 
deliberate neoliberal policy of encour¬ 
aging unemployment to discipline la¬ 
bour. The economic mechanisms that 
allowed full employment in the 40s- 
60s are still there in the policy arsenal. 
The refusal to use them is entirely a 
matter of class politics. But it seems 
that the CP would be resigned to see¬ 
ing high levels of unemployment and 
capitalist exploitation continuing well 
after they came to power. 

When this policy was adopted by 
the Chinese in the 50s it was an un¬ 
derstandable, if ultimately dangerous, 
given the undeveloped state of their 
economy. The justification that the 
capitalists were needed to acceler¬ 
ate industrialisation can hardly be 
used in Britain. Instead the authors 
justify leaving most of the economy 
in private hands on the odd grounds 
that “socialisation of production is 
dependent on and can only proceed in 
line with the withering away of skill 
monopolies of the middle class and 
hence the division of labour”. 

Nonsense on stilts! 

Production in a capitalist economy 
is already socialised. Production is for 
society in general via the intermediary 
of the market. Production is already 
social. Appropriation is private - and 
not only private, but privately mo¬ 
nopolised by one class. 

Bill Gates, Lakshmi Mittal and 
Richard Branson are not billionaires 
because of the “skill monopolies 
of the middle class”, but because 
capitalist property relations mean 
that they are the legitimate owners of 
the surplus value created by workers 
they employ. Bill Gates is not rich 
because of his undoubted middle class 
professional skills. Such skills would 
at most command him a modest wage 
differential. He is rich because he can 
afford to employ tens of thousands of 


other people with middle class skills 
to work for him. 

The authors confuse three quite 
distinct issues: 

1. How to eliminate capitalist exploi¬ 
tation - this has to be the key question 
for socialists. 

2. In what way the market can be re¬ 
placed as a mechanism of economic 
coordination. 

3. How to eliminate class differences 
between the working class and the 
middle class. 

Let us look at each of them. 

Capitalist exploitation rests on 
wage-slavery and can be eliminated 
by abolishing wage-slavery, as chat¬ 
tel slavery was abolished in the past. 
It requires only a legal change to 
the effect that net value added is the 
property of employees, not employ¬ 
ers. When slavery was abolished in 
1833 compensation was paid by the 
state to slave-owners. In the case of an 
abolition of wage-slavery no compen¬ 
sation arises, since the employers are 
deprived of no property, but merely 
of the opportunity to use property 
in an exploitative way. Secondary 
forms of exploitation like interest can 
be substantially abolished by mak¬ 
ing interest debts no longer legally 
enforceable. 

Eliminating the market as a co¬ 
ordination mechanism requires the 
introduction of a society-wide sys¬ 
tem of time-accounting. Marx and 
Engels wrote about this and experi¬ 
ments in how to do it were carried 
out in Czechoslovakia in the 60s 
and more recently by Stamher at 
the Statistischen Bundesampt in the 
90s. The technology it needs is now 
clearly present in the internet and 
modern databases. 

The authors speak loosely of elimi¬ 
nating the division of labour, as if this 
was either a necessary or desirable 
goal. Eliminate the division of labour 
and you eliminate civilised society. 
Without a division of labour we would 
regress to the Neolithic. 

What the draft presumably means 
is the elimination of lifelong class di¬ 
visions between mental and manual 
workers. Well, if that is the case they 
should propose concrete measures 
to achieve this. Albert and Hahnel, 
for example, propose systems of 
rotating roles, though a precondi¬ 
tion for this is a general raising of 
educational levels. 

The programme does contain some 
good progressive proposals on state 
education, but strikingly it says ab¬ 
solutely nothing about private educa¬ 
tion. Any socialist government that 
was serious about eliminating class 
differences could not overlook the 
role of fee-paying schools in repro¬ 
ducing the class hierarchy. 

In terms of economic policy the 
draft attempts to place the CP in a 
position which was historically occu¬ 
pied by the centre-right of the Labour 
Party. I would not criticise this unless 
I was convinced that there was a real 
economic alternative, that a radically 
egalitarian socialist economy was a 
realistic objective. I and others have 
been arguing for years that Marx’s 
vision of an economy without ex¬ 
ploitation and without money is now 
a practical objective. For detailed ar¬ 
guments about how this can be done, 
read Towards a new socialism by 
Cockshott and Cottrell or Parecon: 
life after capitalism by Albert. 

For a transition programme based 
on these principles to contrast with 
the CPGB draft see www.social- 
ismoxxi.org/Transition Program 
english.pdf I 
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Workers ’ unity, not separatism 

Nick Rogers replies to Allan Armstrong of the Scottish Socialist Party’s international committee 



World revolution needs the unity of the working class, not the divisions of left nationalism 


T he very first point I made at the 
February 13 Republican Socialist 
Convention in London was that 
the most pressing task for communists 
was to build an international working 
class movement that could challenge 
the capitalist class globally. 

In the letters column of last week’s 
Weekly Worker I argued that it was 
necessary to build pan-European 
workers’ organisations (‘Blind alley’, 
March 4). The masthead of the Weekly 
Worker carries the slogan, “Towards 
a Communist Party of the European 
Union”. Yet Allan Armstrong of the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s international 
committee characterises my position 
as “Brit left” (‘Left mirror of the UK 
state’ Weekly Worker March 4). In this 
reply I want to explore Allan’s reveal¬ 
ing conclusion. 

In my original report I criticised the 


C ommunist Students stood two 
candidates in last week’s elec¬ 
tions to the University of Manches¬ 
ter student union: Caitriona Rylance 
for general secretary and Robi Folk- 
ard for academic affairs. Cat won 
17% of the vote on a communist 
platform which stressed democ¬ 
racy - within the student movement, 
the university and wider society. 

We also dealt with issues such as 
creche facilities, education cuts and 
funding, and student-worker unity. 
Robby received about 18% of the 
vote on a narrower platform focus¬ 
ing on education cuts. 

We laid down conditions on 
candidates that we would actively 
back, which included internation¬ 
alism, anti-imperialism, socialism, 
anti-cuts, free education, women’s 


SSP, represented at the February 13 
meeting by co-convenor Colin Fox, 
for refusing to unite in an all-British 
party to combat the actually exist¬ 
ing British state (‘Debating with left 
nationalists’ Weekly Worker February 
18). Granted, Allan advocates united 
action across the British Isles, but, as 
he puts it, on the basis of the same 
kind of relations that Hands Off the 
People of Iran has established between 
British and Iranian workers. He asks, 
“Does the CPGB secretly think that 
joint work cannot be effective because 
British and Iranian socialist do not live 
in the same state?” 

I applaud the work of Hopi, but 
everyone in that organisation 
- Iranian, British or whatever - 
recognises that workers in the two 
countries face quite different political 
environments that, for the time being, 


liberation and LGBT rights. We 
supported and campaigned for So¬ 
cialist Workers Party candidates 
Steve Rolf, who was standing for 
campaigns, and Siobhan Brown, 
who stood for communications 
officer. We also backed Ste 
Monaghan from the Anarchist 
Federation, who was running for 
welfare officer. No left candidate 
won a major position and socialist 
representation on the executive 
was reduced from one to zero. All 
the left candidates got around the 
same level of support, which dem¬ 
onstrated that there is very little 
to gain by hiding your politics. 

We also critically backed mem¬ 
bers of Manchester Labour Students 
who were openly against education 
cuts. The social democratic students 


make unity in one centralised party 
both undesirable and unrealistic. 

The difference between the kind of 
internationalism that Hopi encour¬ 
ages the British and Iranian workers 
to engage in and the level of unity 
workers in Scotland and England re¬ 
quire can be illustrated quite simply 
by considering the nature of their 
respective struggles. 

When Iranian bus, car or oil work¬ 
ers take industrial action, their griev¬ 
ances will generally be very specific 
to conditions in Iran - albeit sharing 
common characteristics with workers 
anywhere, given the drive by capitalist 
regimes all round the world to step 
up the neoliberal assault on workers’ 
rights. Generous financial support, lo¬ 
gistical support where practical, soli¬ 
darity messages, pickets of the Iranian 
embassy, etc - actions such as these are 


results 

around Andrew Campbell have 
dragged MLS to the left over recent 
months - they even attended pickets 
with us last year! We called for a 
vote for four of their candidates and 
because of their Labour Party mem¬ 
bership Robi and Cat both received 
backing from Labour Students. 

Overall I think it was a good 
result. We ran a really artistic and 
engaging campaign. Cat’s posters 
were a take on Roy Lichtenstein’s 
works with heavy and explicit 
communist politics. We spoke to 
thousands of students and this does 
stand us in good stead in forming 
and leading the anti-cuts group at 
UMSU, as well as teaching the left 
a much needed lesson on how op¬ 
portunism fails I 

Chris Strafford 


what it is feasible for British workers 
to do. Of course, we also place direct 
pressure on the British state by op¬ 
posing sanctions against Iran and any 
preparations for war. These are the 
tasks that Hopi has set itself. 

If Iranian workers in struggle were 
facing a western transnational, other 
types of action become possible, from 
workers’ sanctions to solidarity in¬ 
dustrial action. Since the mullahs 
and revolutionary guards dominate 
profit-making activities in Iran, these 
opportunities are relatively rare. 

British workers, by contrast, face 
capitalist companies that do not re¬ 
spect national boundaries within Brit¬ 
ain (and increasingly the boundaries 
separating European countries). Ef¬ 
fective industrial action also has to 
take place across these boundaries 
and requires close British and pan- 
European organisation by workers. In 
Britain workers confront laws made 
by the capitalist state - and also laws 
laid down by the European Union. 
For many workers the capitalist 
state is their employer. Defensive 
actions such as last week’s two-day 
strike by the Public and Commercial 
Services union inevitably assume an 
all-Britain character. 

Allan affects to believe that the 
nature of the joint action by workers 
in Britain and the solidarity British 
and Iranian workers can achieve is 
essentially no different. In that case, 
what about British-wide unions? Does 
Allan believe that the struggles of civil 
servants (or any other group of work¬ 
ers) would be more or less effective if 
they were split into separate English 
and Scottish bodies? I honestly do not 
know Allan’s position on this. Some 
left nationalists, such as the Scottish 
Socialist Republican Movement, do 
advocate forming separate Scottish 
unions. I have observed that quite 
often it is the teachers in the SSP - 


organised, as it happens, in a Scottish 
union, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland - who least grasp the merits 
of Britain-wide industrial organisa¬ 
tion. The majority in the SSP has, 
though, always cautioned against 
industrial separatism and argued that 
even Scottish independence would 
not undermine the rationale for all- 
Britain unions. 

We are some way off a situation 
where we can contemplate signing up 
workers in Britain and Iran to the same 
unions. So it seems we agree that the 
existence of a British state - and the 
shared political, social and economic 
environment that goes along with it 
- makes the closest possible coopera¬ 
tion between workers in some types 
of organisation essential. 

That leaves us with the rather ex¬ 
traordinary conundrum of explain¬ 
ing why communists - supposedly 
the most advanced militants of the 
working class - should unite on a 
less ambitious scale than workers 
seeking to defend their immediate 
economic interests. 

For most it is self-evident that civil 
servants defending their redundancy 
terms need to organise in the same 
union against the British state in its 
role as an employer. How far would 
civil servants get if the PCS were to 
be split into separate Scottish, Welsh 
and English unions and leave the co¬ 
ordination of joint industrial actions to 
their respective ‘international depart¬ 
ments’? I suggest that we would not 
be expecting anything very dynamic 
or effective to come of it. 

But for the left nationalists in the 
SSP the proposal that revolutionary 
socialists need to achieve the same de¬ 
gree of unity in seeking to overthrow 
that capitalist state and replace it with 
a workers’ democracy draws forth 
accusations of ‘unionism’. For them, 
building joint activities with com- 
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munists in England and Wales must be left 
to the SSP’s international committee in case 
we were to inadvertently imply that a closer 
form of unity just might be appropriate. 

An observation. Allan points to the SSP’s 
participation in European Anti-Capitalist Al¬ 
liance in last year’s European elections and 
the speaker tour they organised for a member 
of the French New Anti-Capitalist Party. I 
would say that was a principled stance as far 
as it went. But when has the SSP ever stood 
as part of a Britain-wide electoral front in a 
British general election? What principle al¬ 
lows the SSP to collaborate with European 
socialists to the extent of forming a common 
platform, but prohibits a similar step with 
socialists across Britain? 

Allan takes me to task for using the word 
‘foreign’ to describe the SSP’s attitude to 
English communists. He thinks the word 
carries inherent connotations of xenophobia. 
What nonsense. The capitalist international 
system of states is a reality communists are 
obliged to acknowledge, even while they 
strive to overcome it. Allan, however, in 
his refusal to accept that the existence of a 
British state requires a united struggle by 
workers against it, departs from reality. 

‘Brit left’ 

So what is the ‘Brit left’? According to 
Allan the epithet is aimed at those social¬ 
ists who seek to build party organisations 
throughout Britain - who try “to mirror the 
UK state in its organisational set-up”. Al¬ 
lan admits that this is “to apply an old Sec¬ 
ond and Third International orthodoxy”: ie, 
one party for each state. Within the SSP it 
struck me as an insult hurled most fiercely 
at fellow Scots - a jibe implying deficient 
Scottish patriotism. 

Allan sketches out a litany of the failings 
of ‘Brit left’ organisations: the Socialist 
Workers Party’s opposition to Hopi, the 
British nationalism of last year’s ‘No to 
the European Union, Yes to Democracy’ 
electoral front, the cowardice of Respect and 
the Campaign for a New Workers’ Party over 
migrant workers. 

What is he driving at? Is he saying that 
the sectarian failings of the left in Britain 
are intrinsic to all Britain-wide ventures? 
The political project of the CPGB could be 
summed up as advocacy of left unity on the 
basis of principled politics. The examples 
of unprincipled left politics that Allan cites 
could very well be drawn from exposes in 
the Weekly Worker. 

Certainly, the sectarian fragmentation of 
the left makes a nonsense of attempts to 
present an effective challenge to capitalism 
in Britain. Not much of an excuse, though, 
for the SSP to add a nationalist twist to that 
fragmentation. 

Does the fact that the SSP operates only 
north of the border really make it immune to 
much the same failings as ‘London-based’ 
organisations? What about the whole Tom¬ 
my Sheridan debacle? It was the leadership 


of the SSP that built up Tommy as a politi¬ 
cal superstar. That carried his picture on the 
masthead of most issues of Scottish Socialist 
Voice. That incorporated a message from 
Tommy and his portrait on every election 
leaflet. That added his name to that of the 
party on ballot papers. That ran a prominent 
story about his wedding. 

Most in the SSP now accept that the 
hero-worship of Sheridan was a mistake - a 
re-evaluation that is rather a case of closing 
the gate after the horse has bolted. Today 
the whole organisation pretty much reviles 
him. I can understand the anger at Tommy 
Sheridan, but that in its turn does not excuse 
what is effectively collaboration with state 
authorities (a British state, moreover) and 
News International to put the man in prison. 
A perjury trial, whatever the outcome, is not 
going to place the SSP back in the big time. 
It is not even going to remove a martyred 
Tommy Sheridan from the Scottish politi¬ 
cal scene. 

The fact of the matter is that such get-rich- 
quick schemes distort the priorities of most 
of the left in Britain - and internationally for 
that matter. You could argue that it is Trot¬ 
sky’s transitional demands - a concept built 
into the DNA of most so-called revolutionary 
groups - that provides the excuse to describe 
any campaign for however modest a reform 
as a coherent aspect of a revolutionary strat¬ 
egy. I think the tendency towards political 
opportunism is more deep-rooted than that, 
but a lack of seriousness about programme is 
certainly a feature of virtually the whole left, 
including the revolutionaries in the SSP. 

Republicanism 

An understanding of the importance of de¬ 
mands around democracy and the part these 
should play in the strategy for achieving 
working class power should be at the heart 
of the programme of a communist party. 
That programme must take seriously the 
national question. I think that is a position 
I have always taken - and certainly before 
I joined the CPGB. I do not remember ever 
saying I was a ‘Luxemburgist’ - not that as¬ 
sociation with Rosa Luxemburg counts as a 
very severe insult in my book. 

Like the rest of the CPGB, I have always 
maintained as a fundamental principle the 
right of the Scottish and Welsh people to 
choose independence. A right which a fed¬ 
eral republic would enshrine with Scottish 
and Welsh parliaments having full powers to 
decide their future. What Allan has difficulty 
with is the dialectical subtlety of an approach 
that defends the right to self-determination, 
while advocating that the option for separa¬ 
tion should not be exercised. Allan describes 
that as “condescending”. 

In fact, paradoxical though it may appear 
to some, upholding the rights of nations is 
the only practical strategy for superseding 
the existing system of states. This is the 
task that will confront the working class as 
it seeks to build a world socialist order. What 


Fighting fund 

Engagement 


A gift from a self-confessed “avid 
online reader” has helped increase 
our fighting fund total by £267 this week. 
Comrade TW is one among thousands 
who regularly read us via our website - 
last week he was one among 14,446, to 
be precise. 

However, it has to be said that there 
was only one other comrade who got 
out her credit card (thanks for the £10, 
WD!). Which leaves the overwhelming 
majority of our internet readership neither 
contributing to our fund nor engaging 
with us reciprocally. 

But, of course, many are taking in our 
politics - our insistence on the centrality 
of both the struggle for democracy and 
the fight for a Communist Party. We can 
be sure that our consistently steady read¬ 
ership reflects at least a degree of respect 
for what we are saying and appreciation 
of our commitment to openness. 

And there are others whose respect and 


appreciation has produced clear commit¬ 
ment, such as the dozens of comrades 
who contribute to this fund by monthly 
standing order. Over the last seven days 
we received £122, including MM’s usual 
fantastic £70. Then there is comrade TR, 
who, regular as clockwork, has sent us 
his cheque for £60 - we also received 
smaller cheques from DW (£20), AR and 
KS (£10 each). 

Our thanks go out to all these support¬ 
ers of the Weekly Worker , who have taken 
our total for March up to £604. But there 
are now only two weeks remaining and 
we need to more than double that if we 
are to reach our £1,250 target. Anyone 
fancy a bit of engagement? I 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our website, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 
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does Allan think this will entail? Would Al¬ 
lan either force nationalities against their 
will into broader federations or accept indefi¬ 
nitely as a fact of ‘human nature’ the national 
fragmentation bequeathed by capitalism? 

The principle that any nation can choose 
to withdraw from a larger entity must hold, 
even after the working class has taken power. 

It is the only way of assuring all nations that 
their national and democratic rights will be 
respected and that they have nothing to fear 
from the construction of a socialist world. 

Of course, there are national situations that 
pose particular problems. The CPGB sup¬ 
ports the right of the Irish people to choose 
the unity of their island. This is the position 
we set out in our current Draft programme, 
as well as in the redrafted version proposed 
by the Provisional Central Committee. In 
addition, the majority within our organisa¬ 
tion argues that the best way of assuaging 
the fears of the ‘British-Irish’ is to establish 
a federal Ireland with the right of self- 
determination for a British-Irish province 
covering a smaller geographical area than 
the current six counties. 

I acknowledge the majority’s attempt 
to apply political principle consistently. 

However, I think there are problems with 
a formulation the leaves open the possi¬ 
bility of a repartitioned Ireland in which 
the rights of an Irish minority in a new 
Protestant statelet might not be guaranteed. 

As always, we will continue to debate our 
differences with the objective of achieving 
greater clarity. 

The national rights of Scotland and 
Wales pose no problems of this kind. Their 
national boundaries are not in question. 

People in Scotland or Wales who regard 
themselves as English are unlikely to suf¬ 
fer any oppression - although grievances 
around the division of state resources might 
well exacerbate national tensions in the 
short term. 

But what is the prospect for independence 
in Scotland? We were told at the convention 
that the most recent polls report support at 
levels of 37%. This is where support for 
independence has plateaued for the last dec¬ 
ade or two. Occasionally, polls show sup¬ 
port for independence spiking higher, but 
usually it oscillates around the mid-30s. 

Clearly, there is a national question, but 
as things stand the Scottish people do not 
want separation. Yet left nationalists such as 
Allan argue that the key task for socialists 
north of the border - a task which justifies 
splitting the organisations of revolutionary 
socialists in the face of a very united British 
state - must be to win a majority of Scots to 
see the benefits of breaking with England. 

This strategy is dressed up as an assault 
on British imperialism. Allan at least has the 
honesty to acknowledge that independence 
under the Scottish National Party would not 
involve a break with the circuits of interna¬ 
tional capitalism. But that is precisely the 
form in which independence is most likely 
to be delivered. According to Colin Fox, 
even an independent capitalist Scotland 
would be more progressive than the current 
British state. 

Even if that were true (it is not), a com¬ 
munist programme must be more ambitious 
than that. Allan talks in terms of taking 
“the leadership of the national movement 
here from the SNP”. How about taking the 
leadership of the working class movement 
throughout Britain and Europe? 

Allan criticises the tactics of the CPGB 
during last year’s European elections. 

However, contrary to his assertion, the 
CPGB did raise the question of migration. 

It is simply that the sticking point with the 
Socialist Party candidates in No2EU was 
around the right to bear arms. I was criti¬ 
cal of making that the key issue in those 
elections, when it was the nationalism of 
No2EU that should have retained the fo¬ 
cus of our tactics (‘Against sectarianism’ 

Weekly Worker June 18 2009). 

But raising the demand that the British 
state’s monopoly of armed force should 
be broken is key to a republican agenda. 

It exposes the undemocratic nature of the 
rule of the capitalist class and, therefore, 
has far more radical potential than the 
separatism to which Allan aspires. It is the 
kind of republican politics that can lead the 
working class to challenge for state power. 

That is the prize for which all communists 
should strive I 
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What we 
fight for 

n Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

n Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

n Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism, 
n Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We oppose 
every manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union 
becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade 
unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 
n The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

n Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamentary 
vote. They will resist using every means at their dis¬ 
posal. Communists favour using parliament and winning 
the biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

n Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content, 
n We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 
nCommunists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women's oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 

Become a 

Communist Party 

associate member 
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Email Date 


Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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Raise the age 
from 10 to 16 
years 


Rehabilitation not revenge 

James Turley takes on the reactionaries whipping up hysteria over the age of criminal responsibility 


E ver on the lookout for a soft 
target, the forces of reaction in 
Britain have recently directed 
their fire against... children. 

The issue is the proper age of crimi¬ 
nal responsibility - at what point is an 
individual legally considered fit for 
prosecution in a full criminal court? 
One might perhaps have expected this 
to be 18, after which an individual 
is formally an adult, and allowed to 
vote; or perhaps it comes when you 
are allowed to take charge of your 
sex life - 16. Alas, no; the absurd and 
shocking truth is that, at the present 
time, a child of 10 is potentially sub¬ 
ject to the same legal proceedings as 
his or her own parents in England 
and Wales. In Scotland, it is set even 
lower - only eight years. (I for one will 
be surprised if anyone has managed to 
raise an eight-year-old child to have 
a full understanding of Scottish law; 
concerned parents ought to act now.) 

The key case in recent history to test 
the absurd limits of this law was the 
murder of James Bulger, a two-year- 
old who was kidnapped and tortured 
to death by two boys oflOin 1993,his 
body dumped on a railway line. The 
press hysteria conjured up around it 
was almost as barbaric as the crime 
itself - The Sun and other reactionary 
rags indulged in eye-popping invec¬ 
tive against the killers, who were 
assumed to be irredeemably evil. All 
this was in the name of ‘the children’ 
- just not these children, of course. 
They were duly tried in a full adult 
court and found guilty. 

At that point, however, their trou¬ 
bles had only begun - the court re¬ 
vealed their identities and pictures, 
which meant their families had to be 
resettled under new identities after 
receiving death threats; the boys, 
Jon Venables and Robert Thompson, 
found themselves at the wrong end of 
an obscene bidding war over their sen¬ 
tences. The insidious Tory grandee, 
Michael Howard, won the wooden 
spoon in this regard - then home sec¬ 
retary, he gave in to a campaign by The 
Sun to get their sentences extended to 
15 years. The shit-storm inevitably 
reached other areas of gutter press 
endeavour; attempts to pin the blame 
on ‘video nasties’ (in particular the 
unremarkable horror threequel Child’s 
play 3 ) were well in evidence, lead¬ 
ing one sensible copper to remark: 
“If you are going to link this murder 
to a film, you might as well link it to 
The railway children ” (The Guardian 
March 21 1999). 

Little Jamie Bulger’s ghost has prov¬ 
en troublesome to exorcise. It was sum¬ 
moned again recently when it was re¬ 
vealed that Venables had been returned 
to custody after breaching his release 
agreement. There was fervid specula¬ 
tion about exactly what he had done; the 
letter of the law did not narrow it down 
at all, for a start. The Mirror claimed 
he had done little more than get drunk 
and rowdy at football matches; Jack 
Straw later confirmed that there were 
“very serious allegations” involved, but 
to his credit has not revealed anything 
else, much to the consternation of a 
bloodthirsty gutter press. 


That is the frame for the latest con¬ 
troversies around criminal responsi¬ 
bility. The incoming children’s com¬ 
missioner, Maggie Atkinson, ignited 
the furore by declaring in an interview 
with The Times that the age of criminal 
responsibility should be raised at least 
to 12 (March 13). Her Scottish coun¬ 
terpart soon followed suit. The howls 
of outrage from the reactionary press 
at this point almost write themselves; 
leading the charge was the mother of 
James Bulger, Denise Fergus, who 
claimed that Atkinson’s comments 
were “insensitive” (a criticism, one 
notes, that she never levelled at those 
whose death threats forced the per¬ 
petrators’ families to leave their lives 
behind - sensitivity itself, of course). 

Displaying its usual lack of spine, 
the Labour government has already 
caved in to all this - the justice min¬ 
istry has flatly rejected Atkinson’s 
advice. “It is not in the interests of 
justice, of victims, or the young peo¬ 
ple themselves, to prevent serious 
offending being challenged,” opined 
a spokesperson. Obviously the best 
way to challenge ‘serious offending’ 
is to subject children to traumatic legal 
proceedings. Frankly, after the fracas 
around sacked government drugs ad¬ 
visor David Nutt, one wonders why 
the government bothers to appoint 
all these people. The only ‘advice’ 
Downing Street will take - especially 
in election season - is from the likes 
of the Daily Mail's Paul Dacre. 

It is impossible to discuss the del¬ 
eterious political effects of all this 
without dealing with the ideological 
identifications involved. There is no 
necessary reason why, once in a while, 
the establishment should not decide to 
act rationally; though he may never 
convince Denise Fergus, Jack Straw 
may well be able to persuade people 
at large that banging up children of 
10 is not in the interests of justice. 
There is a ready electoral audience, 
meanwhile, for any government will¬ 
ing to take David Nutt’s advice and 
decriminalise ‘soft’ drugs. 


What makes it impossible even for 
New Labour - some of them originated 
on the left and would still identify 
themselves as ‘progressive’ at least - 
to make an elementary stand against a 
vicious and idiotic piece of legislation 
is in part a function of its own political 
strategy, which is that of ‘triangula¬ 
tion’ - ie, aim for a particular section 
of the electorate in swing constituen¬ 
cies who it is assumed are effectively 
‘soft Tories’. Concessions should be 
made to these people - one or two 
million frightened petty bourgeois, 
in effect, upon whose shoulders the 
undemocratic British political system 
has laid the burden of picking between 
prospective governments. 

The assumption that this sector 
tends towards the Tories is correct - af¬ 
ter all, the Tories have a substantially 
better electoral record than any other 
party in British history, including the 
rather shorter history of universal suf¬ 
frage. Why is this the case? The petty 
bourgeois is in a peculiarly unstable 
position in capitalist society. The 
long-term tendency is for capital to 
condense into ever bigger apparatuses 
- the great transnational giants, inte¬ 
grated with the state, are emblematic. 
That has the necessary corollary that 
smaller capitals get swept aside or eat¬ 
en up. Small grocers have to work in 
their shop for the full working week; 
their family will be conscripted into 
this labour where possible. Despite 
this graft, the threat of a new Tesco 
within driving distance always looms. 
Under conditions of crisis, with the 
tightening of credit, all this is obvi¬ 
ously much more acute. 

What goes for the grocer goes 
also for the self-employed builder 
or plumber - contracts are desper¬ 
ately short when people can no 
longer buy houses. Add to that gen¬ 
eral political disenfranchisement 
and the bureaucratic interference 
of the state, and there is a lot of 
resentment to exploit. 

It is not only the petty bourgeois, 
however; the crisis of the 1970s ush¬ 


ered in the decimation of industrial 
communities around Britain over 
the next two decades. Years of mass 
unemployment and underemployment 
has seen the social fabric disintegrate. 
Workers - even when they find work 
- are atomised. (We have, of course, 
only begun to see the consequences of 
the present crash, with further waves 
of deproletarianisation possible.) 

Into this perpetual chaos steps re¬ 
actionary ideology, with a whole 
political and economic apparatus 
behind it. Its mission is to direct that 
discontent. Immigrants, sexual devi¬ 
ants, child abusers, child killers - you 
have a free choice of candidates for 
the cause of all your misery, and in 
an average edition of the Daily Mail 
you can have them all together. The 
only one you cannot have is the real 
one - the capitalist system. 

The child is a particularly potent 
image here. It can be built up into a 
state of absolute innocence, moral 
and sexual, and those who interfere 
with either - physical and sexual 
abusers - are guilty of a crime against 
humanity itself. (These crimes are 
horrendous, of course, but not so 
remarkable in a world of mass starva¬ 
tion and bloodshed.) 

Of course, children are not Tittle 
angels’ at all. They are capricious 
and possessive, and capable of great 
cruelty. So when like Venables and 
Thompson they irretrievably fail to 
live up to the demand of total inno¬ 
cence, they are turned into demons. 
Britain is awash with scare stories 
about young yobs and playground 
bullies; they are all variants of the 
Jamie Bulger good kid/evil kid nar¬ 
rative. To make rational objections 
to this schizophrenic attitude is, in 
a sense, impossible; all objections 
are anticipated by rightwing anti- 
intellectualism. 

So it is that The Sun and the like 
have successfully and continually 
conscripted substantial sections of 
public opinion into what can only 
be described as a nihilistic quest for 


revenge. It serves the cynical shifting 
of power around Westminster very 
well; it does not serve the battered 
communities from which these horror 
stories often arise at all. 

Communists oppose any notion of 
justice based on retribution. We are 
not concerned to make a carnival of 
punishment, but to make sure crimes 
do not happen, and that when they do, 
that criminals are detained as befits 
the public good. That means making 
every effort to rehabilitate those who 
have posed a danger, so they too can 
contribute positively to human so¬ 
ciety. In the case of child offenders, 
it is surely more possible rather than 
less to do so. 

It goes without saying that what is 
on the table right now - a rise in the 
age of criminal responsibility to 12, 
and with it at least an implicit denun¬ 
ciation of the Jamie Bulger farce - is 
drastically insufficient (and still too 
radical for New Labour, apparently). 
Exactly what happens on every child’s 
12th birthday that gives them the 
fruit of the knowledge of good and 
evil? We argue that, if someone is 
old enough to be held responsible for 
legal decisions, the same is true of po¬ 
litical decisions. The age of criminal 
responsibility - like all other rights and 
responsibilities of adulthood - should 
be set at the voting age. Arbitrary 
though it is in many respects, that age 
should be 16. 

This can only be a small part of 
a total reconstruction of the legal 
system. As long as capitalism exists, 
meanwhile, there will always be crime 
- property is nine-tenths of the law, 
and makes ‘criminals’ out of millions. 
Beyond that, the anarchy of the mar¬ 
ket, and its attendant social disloca¬ 
tion, results in more gruesome crimes 
than petty theft. None of this can be 
solved by looking backwards, to an 
imaginary past free of social friction. 
Communists must win the argument 
for building a better future, starting 
with the overthrow of the alienating 
system of capitalism I 
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